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e Unquestioned 
Champ in 1926 


but to-day? Race horses, 
or business men...many of 
the biggest money-makers a 
short time ago are on pen- 
sion lists today. And many a 
firm enjoying unquestioned 
credit just a short while back 
will close its doors this week. 


Are you taking advantage 
of every opportunity to get 
the “inside dope” on your 
credit accounts? Are you 
“clocking their perform- 
ance”’ with actual ledger 
experience of all other 
creditors? 


¢ + Poor infor- 
mation, not poor 
judgment, causes 
most credit losses 


Then, as a matter of good 
business, have Credit Inter- 
change Bureau reports on 
all of your accounts. You 
will find they take the gam- 
ble out of credit extensions.. 
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» + National Association of Credit Men ; , 
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Amost every time some group 
wants a law, it gets one. That's fine 
if the new law is really needed. Trouble 
is, however, that it’s almost impossible 
to keep tab on all the new laws. Even 
the legislators get a bit dizzy. 


Well, then, how can you, Mr. Business 
Man, study all the angles of all the laws 
that may or may not affect your busi- 
ness? Of course, you can neglect your 
business to do it. But since there isn’t 
too much business, we have to pay more 
(not less) attention to what there is, 
don’t we? 


And that’s why the Creprr MANUAL 
or CoMMERCIAL Laws can be so impor 
tant in your business efforts during this 
year. 


The Manuat compiles and interprets 
just what you need to know about busi- 
ness law—from getting the order to get- 
ting the cash. It’s a normal size book 
that uses very little space and saves lots 
of time. Here are just some of the items 
to be found within its covers: 


Laws of insolvency completely covered 


including the revised text of the 
Amendatory Laws of 1933. 

Sections on bonds on public improve- 
ments and misapplications of funds 
completely revised, all 48 states hav- 
ing passed new laws on _ these 
subjects. 


18 pages of tables showing applications 
of important laws. 

6 pages on limitations for civil actions. 
4 pages on various state requirements 
on Bulk Sales Laws. 

IO pages on various state laws concern- 
ing exemptions of wages, personal 
property, and homestead. 

(These tables have been expanded to 
cover new laws enacted in 44 state 
legislatures in the past year.) 


Main subjects covered: 124 
Total subjects covered: 681 


Can you know the answers to 681 
questions in business law? 


With the Manuat on your desk, it’s 
almost a matter of A.B.C. simplicity. 


The entire book, in the new 1934 edi- 


‘ pene: 
PS 
1c At’| 
ju 
tion, has been revised and rearranged 


under a logical, follow-through chapter 
arrangement which includes: 


STEPS PRELIMINARY TO SALES 
RESPONSIBILITY OF BUYER 

BUYER'S FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 
SELLING ON SECURITY 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS 
COLLECTING ON ACCOUNT 
INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY 
COMMERCIAL CRIMES 

LAWS OF INSOLVENCY. 


You needn't send the money now. 
Just sending the enclosed card will bring 
the Manuat to you. Help yourself to 
a bookful of help! 


=. 


Credit Manual of Commercial Laws 


s 400 
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NationaL Association or Crepir Men, One Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
| I would like to receive a copy of the 1934 MANuAL. Please send it at once. 
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@ Looking ahead 


Because the report of the Depart- 
ment of Justice was not prepared in 
time, the compilation of bankruptcy 
statistics presented by this magazine 
each year in the February issue will 
be held over until the March 
number. 

The third of the series of articles 
by Executive Manager Heimann on 
money completes the basic studies 
this month with a piece on the silver 
situation but next month Mr. Hei- 
mann will present an analysis of 
the new money policy of the Roose- 
velt administration. This will be 
extremely interesting because of Mr. 
Heimann’s close knowledge of the 
workings of administration policies, 
garnered from his vantage point as 
Director of the Shipping Board 
Bureau of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Another item of interest sched- 
uled for the March number will be 
a double-barreled affair. The pros- 
ecution of false financial statements 
from the viewpoints of a public 
prosecutor and an attorney will re- 
veal intriguing insights into this 
phase of commercial crookedness. 
If you have ever had the problem of 
a fraudulent statement to solve (and 
what credit executive hasn’t?) you 
will want to digest these two pieces 
thoroughly. 
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...are POSTAL TELEGRAMS 


@ The message that is important to you 
becomes important to the man at the 
other end when it is a Postal Telegram 
...just because it IS a Postal Telegram. 
It reaches him with no fuss or bother 
or delay. It focuses his whole attention 
on what you have to say. It impels him 
to action ...immediately. 

So...when accounts are overdue and 
collection letters are ignored and quick 


action is important...use Postal Tele- 
gtaph. Postal Telegraph offers you fast. 
accurate, dependable record communi- 
cation with 80,000 places in the Unitec 
States and Canada. 

Through the great International 
System of which it is a part, Postal 
Telegraph reaches the entire world 
through coordinated telegraph, cable 
and radio facilities. 


Postal Telegraph is the only American telegraph company that offers a world-wide service of coordinated 
record communications under a single management. Through the great International System of which 
Postal Telegraph is a part, it reaches Europe, Asia, The Orient over Commercial Cables; Central 
America, South America and the West Indies over All America Cables; and ships at sea via Mackay Radio. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Postal Telegraph 


SYSTEM 


gate 
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“What are the facts?” 


In a little village in Southern Illinois in which I once resided, there was a quaint 
old character who had been Justice of the Peace for so many years that he was 
almost a tradition in the territory. When you thought of the village, you thought 
of Squire Fredericks. 

The old Squire had a unique way of handling legal decisions. Sometimes they 
were not in conformity with the established law, but rarely were his judgments at 
fault in regard to true justice in any particular case. The interrogation which he 
repeated to all who pleaded before his court was his motto: ‘What are the facts?’ 

His inquiring attitude seems to be particularly fitting today when we consider 
certain archaic practices of our governing bodies, national, state, and local. And 
the recent national budget emphasizes this point particularly well. The first figures 
shocked the nation with their frankness and their huge amounts. A careful, calm 
consideration of the facts, however, takes away a great deal of the shock of their 
first impact on our consciousness. Yet in our governmental accounting system, we 
seem to do everything but get at the facts. 

In the national budget, for instance, there is an item of some $5,000,000,000— 
an appropriation for the Reconstruction Finance Corporation—considered as an 
expenditure. In reality it is an investment. This $5,000,000,000 stream of money 
arises from three springs: (1) approximately $2,000,000,000 represents loans by 
the R.F.C. and purchases of preferred stock, capital notes and debentures; (2) ap- 
proximately $2,200,000,000 represents the balance authorized but undisbursed on 
loans, preferred stock, capital notes, debentures and allocations by Congress; (3) 
$850,000,000 represents the amount approved early in January by the Senate and 
House Committees on banking and currency as an additional grant of funds to the 
corporation made in conjunction with the proposal to extend the life of the R.F.C. 
from January 22nd of this year until February 1, 1935. 

The R.F.C. was established as a loaning body with a capital of $500,000,000. 
It was to loan this money and funds which it raised through the sale of its deben- 
tures (which could reach 624 times its capital) to institutions, upon receiving 
adequate security. If its funds have been well administered and the loans fully and 
justifiably collateralized, the government should lose practically nothing. In effect, 
it is a loan of government credit. Any modern industrial balance sheet would show 
it as a liability offsetting it with the notes receivable on the asset side. It would 
neither affect the capital or surplus account. Insofar as it was interest bearing, it 
would be working capital. 

Not only the nation, but also the state and local governments have reached a 
point where they must present facts and this can only be done by modernizing their 
accounting. The matter of obsolescence in municipal expenditures is seldom con- 
sidered. There are bond issues today in millions of dollars for projects long since 
abandoned, yet the interest on these bond issues as well as the bonds which provided 
the capital for these antiquated projects, are still outstanding. The modern balance 
sheets of our state, local and national government, like Topsy, “just grew,’’ without 
any care as to the manner or means in which to reflect that growth or to guide ‘it. 

There has been considerable, and ofttimes well justified, criticism of our banking 
institutions, which in years gone by have issued statements for public perusal, which 
were loaded with an excess of bankers’ terms only bankers could understand. 

What is true in the criticisms regarding our banking institutions is also true of 
our governmental statements. A plain, understandable financial statement of our 
national, state and local governments would do more to present a picture of actual 
conditions, especially the mounting burden of taxation, than all of our leather- 
lunged orators can accomplish in a year of oratory. Such a statement should give 
due consideration to investments, upkeep, and income. Income in the final analysis 
is the measure of taxation. Here is a field that presents a challenge to the account- 
ing profession and to the citizens of the country. 

Of course, such ‘a development would make it difficult to disguise truths. But 
it has been a long night and a ray of sunlight directed toward public balance sheets 
would be welcome and could promise a bright day ahead. 


Hii ot re 


Executive Manager National Association of Credit.Men 



























































Lincoln and 
our problems 


Today’s difficulties have a 
close parallel in those fol- 
lowing the Civil War. Had 
Lincoln lived, the “Tragic Era” 
would have been far less tragic. 
And there is ‘a similarity of ideals 
between Lincoln and Roosevelt” 


by PAUL M. MILLIANS, Vice-President 
National Association of Credit Men 


m It is always interesting to compare 
» 


the problems of one period with 

those of another. It can be dis- 

covered that crises widely separated 
as to time and place still have much in 
common one with another. There are, 
apparently, certain characteristics of hu- 
man nature which result in our getting 
into the same sort of difficulties time 
after time. Some of the surface aspects 
of these crises tend to obscure the un- 
derlying similarities and parallels, and 
these must be brushed aside before the 
fundamental features are disclosed. 

Probably the chief lesson which eco- 
nomic history gives to us is a realization 
of the stupendous calamities which the 
human race has suffered and survived 
in times past. The progress of the hu- 
man race has been no “primrose path” ; 
there have been few “flowery beds of 
ease” along the way. 

If the history of human kind were to 
be written in the true perspective, it 
would consist largely of an appalling 
description of disaster and misery. We 
find nowhere a record of any country 
which has had goods and _ services 
enough to satisfy fully the needs of all 
the people. We find no trace of a na- 
tion in which all the people have been 
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well fed, well clothed, and well housed, 
or in which more than a small percent- 
age have been well educated, and there- 
by made capable of enjoying the pleas- 
ures of a cultured life. Except in a few 
favored nations, even during the past 
hundred years, ill health, starvation, ex- 
posure to the elements and ignorance 
have been accepted more or less as a 
matter of course, as necessary evils from 
which for millions of human beings 
there was no escape. Hundreds of mil- 
lions have suffered from hunger, shiv- 
ered with cold, lived in ignorance, 
rotted with disease, killed their fellow 
beings, been killed in turn, all for the 
lack of goods enough to permit them to 
live healthy and happy lives. 

But for the manifold calamities and 
miseries which have descended upon the 
human race, there have been some com- 
pensations. Anthropologists tell us that 
most of the real advances which the race 
has made since the beginning of human 
culture have come as the result of some 
greater or less catastrophe. So long as 
things in general go along about as well 
as is to be expected according to the 
standards of the time and place, there is 
no particular incentive toward change. 
Change usually involves thinking, and 
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human beings as a class are not overly 
addicted to thinking. Thinking is ar- 
duous business for most of us, com- 
monly we do as little of it as will 
suffice. 

It is only when we are prodded out of 
our every-day routine by the violent 
force of unfavorable circumstances that 
we engage in the distasteful task of do- 
ing some thinking; and even then most 
of us don’t do it—we leave it to some- 
body else. Which brings us to the point 
of the discussion: A time of calamity 
and disasters calls for a leader—for many 
leaders, in fact. Human progress is not 
an even, orderly, regular sort of thing. 
It proceeds by fits and starts—a series 
of more or less violent crises, each one 
of which calls for thinking leadership. 

It is this state of affairs that has given 
the world most of its great men. Ex- 
amine the basis of the greatness of any 
great man, and the chances are that you 
will find that it rests upon his having 
encountered -and satisfactorily handled 
some emergency situation which baffled 
the powers of the people around him 
who were attempting to meet it in rou- 
tine ways. 

Abraham Lincoln was such a man. 
He rose to national prominence at a 
time when the country was torn by dis- 
sention and dominated by passion rather 
than reason. Groups of people with 
conflicting interests were tearing at each 
others’ throats, and a solution of the 
difficulties seemed nowhere to be found. 
Despite his best efforts this turmoil of 
quarreling, fanned by the breezes of 
hatred and narrow self-interest, swept 
on into the conflagration of a great and 
destructive war. Over tremendous ob- 
stacles and around almost overwhelming 
disappointments, he carried that war to 
a victorious conclusion. And having 
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done so at the expense of almost the 
Jast ounce of strength in his body and 
miad, -he found his problems only be- 
ginning. 

The end of the Civil War brought up 
for solution difficulties which called for 
still greater powers than the war itself 
had called for. At the top of the list 
there was the infinitely complicated 
question of the readmission of the 
Southern states to the Union. The 
Radicals of the North clamored for vig- 
orous punishment of the whole South- 
ern people—hanging of the Confederate 
leaders, confiscation of lands and other 
property, complete subjection of the 
Southern white people. There was the 
problem of a depleted federal treasury 
and a thoroughly unsound banking and 
fiscal situation throughout the country. 
Profiteering and speculation had run rife 
throughout the North during the later 
years of the war and now continued at 
an increased tempo. 

During the war the industrial de- 
velopment of the Northern states was 
measurably hastened by the requirements 
of the armies, although this was not 
caused solely by military factors. Manu- 
facturers which supplied war needs and 
which were protected by the tariff from 
foreign competition flourished amaz- 
ingly; such were thread, steel rails, 
woolen cloth, and many others. Behind 
the tariff wall the domestic manufacturer 
could expand his operations and ven- 
ture upon new lines with less risk than 
under the freer trade of the earlier 
period. An impetus was given too by 
the steadily rising prices of the paper 
money regime; almost anyone who could 
produce goods for sale, could market 
them at a profit. And if a manufacturer 
could obtain a government contract his 
fortune was assured. Profits of fifty to 
one hundred per cent were not unusual 
on a government contract. Such indus- 
tries as the manufacture of guns, of 
ready-made clothing, of shoes, and of 
many other articles which were needed 
to supply the soldiers grew and pros- 
pered enormously. In the making of 
these articles, new methods of machine 
production and organization of the 
working force were developed, and the 
country underwent what was in effect an 
“Industrial Revolution.” Economic con- 
ditions during and following the Civil 
War had every element of similarity to 
the economic history following the 
World War. Prosperity seems to ac- 
company great wars and depression in- 
variably follows them. 

Unfortunately for everyone involved 
at the time and for the world at large, 
Lincoln. never had ‘the opportunity to 

turn his full powers to the solution of 








this bristling array of problems. The 
assassin’s bullet cut short his struggle 
with them, and chaos ensued. We can- 
not say what the outcome would have 
been had he been permitted to live and 
to work. There can be, however, but 
small doubt that the course of history 
would have run much differently had the 
hand and mind of Abraham Lincoln 
continued at the controls 

We cannot say what he would have 
done in detail had he lived, but we are 
able to say rather definitely what general 
principles he would have applied to the 
solution of the problems confronting 
him and the nation. We can do this on 
the basis of what he had done in the 
past under comparable circumstances. 

He was a man of calm, deliberate 
judgment, not to be hurried into a pre- 
mature decision by popular clamor. Al- 
ways he was willing to listen to both 
sides of a question and to withhold 
judgment until all of the evidence was 
in. He possessed tact, liberality, and 
forbearance; but once his mind was 
made up about a matter, he possessed 
the courage, energy, and ability to ac- 
complish his purpose regardless of the 
obstacles encountered. Moderation was 
his dominant characteristic, but this did 
not mean weakness or inability to make 
up his mind. He was not a slave to 
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preconceived system. He possessed a 
genius of common sense; in thought 
and action; of common sense enriched 
by experience and unhindered by fear. 

A broad humanity, a willingness to 
learn all that the past had to teach, a 
realization that new conditions call for 
new methods! That was the man 
Abraham Lincoln. 

What is there in our present situation 
which parallels the conditions which 
confronted Lincoln at the end of the 
Civil War? Im many respects the two 
sets of circumstances are almost iden- 
tical. We have now come to the end of 
a long period of so-called prosperity 
which had its origin in large part in the 
highly abnormal conditions brought 
about in this country by the World War. 
The enormous profits of our business 
enterprises during the war and the years 
following the close of the war, the 
mania for speculation, the rapid spread 
of new machines and new methods of 
labor utilization in our industries, the 
inflated condition of our currency, the 
weaknesses of our banking system, the 
struggle between employers and em- 
ployees, the antagonism of debtors and 
creditors: all of these things bear a 
striking resemblance to the conditions 
with which Lincoln was confronted. 

Out of the maze of (Cont. on p. 36) 


om an oil painting by WILLIAM ROSCOW 
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Beware the terms-breaker 


s “Business conditions today demand that credit and 
collections be handled more vigorously than ever. 


« “Education of buyers to terms is most essential 
in reestablishing credit on a sounder basis.” 


by ARTHUR J. REIBER, H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


= Educating merchants to credit terms 
» 


is becoming one of the big tasks 
of the Credit Department today. 
The present day independent tre- 
tailer has been too willing and often 
too ready to shift the burden of his 
responsibilities upon the shoulders of 
the manufacturer, wholesaler or jobber. 

He has used as an alibi the fact that 
his customers cannot pay and, therefore, 
asks you to continue to carry him along 
indefinitely and also has the audacity to 
ask you to continue giving him liberal 
credit. : 

Of course, it is up to the individual 
creditor how he intends to regulate and 
carry out his credit policies with re- 
gards to handling a customer of this 
kind. To carry him along and never 
bother to push him for his past due 
balance and still continue to extend 
credit may be all well and good. There 
is only one answer, however, to a credi- 
tor who helps finance his debtor's busi- 
ness in this manner and that is, that 
he is only doing himself an injustice 
and on the day of reckoning, he will 
most likely be the one that will be 
forced to suffer the loss. 

The first sound principle, therefore, 
in educating your customers to your 
terms is to establish a definite and well 
defined credit policy. Close adherence 
to this policy by all means is the first 
duty of a credit department. If your 
terms are 30 days, adhere to that and 
do not let the merchant or salesman talk 
you into extending him any more credit 
if he owes for a past due bill. Sound 
credit makes for sound customers, and 
the sooner the merchant realizes he 
is dealing with a house that stands for 
credit according to terms only, the better 
customer you afe going to make out of 
him and the more respect he will have 
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Bankruptcy aids 


Hints for the Debtor 


. Insufficient capital. 

. Inefficient management. 

. Lack of business experience. 

. Excessive overhead expenses. 

. Dishonesty and personal fraud. 

. Gambling and extravagant liv- 
ing. 

. Excess buying and over expan- 
sion. 

. Unfortunate personal or domes- 
tic affairs. 


How the Creditor can Help the Debtor 
to become Bankrupt 


1. Freedom of credit. 

2. Failure to co-operate with other 
creditors. 

3. No regard for debtor's mode of 
living or conduct. 

. Laxity in objecting to discharges 
and blocking same; thus pre- 
venting a bad risk from re-en- 
tering again the channels of 
commerce. 


How One may become Bankrupt despite 
his Creditor or Himself 


. Competition. 

. Business depression. 

. Decline in value of assets. 

. Inefficient and dishonest em- 
ployees. 

. Acts of God, beyond coverage 
of insurance. 

. Bad debts arising through no 
fault of seller. 


—Benj. Beckerman, C.P.A., 
in “Credit Executive" 
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for you and your company in the end. 

However, the purpose of a well de- 
fined credit policy is immediately de- 
feated if that department does not 
receive wholehearted co-operation and 
the co-ordination of the sales depart- 
ment. After all, sales are only a means 
to an end, and that is to develop busi- 
ness at a profit. Sales do not become 
profitable until such time as customers 
learn to pay their bills when they be- 
come due. 

The one direct channel we have to 
educate customers to our terms is 
through personal contact, established 
by the salesman. He is the one in whom 
we place full confidence and the re- 
sponsibility to carry out the credit poli- 
cies that have been laid down for him. 
It is, therefore, most important that the 
salesman be the first one to be instructed 
properly regarding credit terms and 
policies and what is expected of him in 
the way of collections. Once the sales- 
man has been properly trained along 
those lines, he is ready to carry out your 
credit program. 

Too frequently, however, the sales- 
man becomes unwilling to collect past 
due accounts because he feels he will 
jeopardize his business because of his 
insistence that the customers meet your 
terms. As a matter of fact, because of 
this vacillation, he is most assuredly 
undermining the organization. The 
merchant whose business is suffering 
will go to almost any extreme to get 
credit. This is especially true of new 
accounts. 

The salesman who has sold a new 
account becomes too enthusiastic because 
he realizes he has opened another outlet 
for his goods and has thereby secured 
a greater distribution of his product in 
his territory. In some cases he may 
become reckless and try to multiply 
his enthusiasm by getting the Credit De- 
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Forms for non-conformers 






In some of your recent remittances an improper deduction of 
discount was made, to which we called your attention at the time. 
As your latest remittance is also incorrect, may.we remind you 
that this company has definite and plainly stated terms, and that it 
is our impartial policy to require all our customers to adhere to these 
terms? We therefore request your co-operation in seeing that 
payments are made in full accordance with our terms. - 





“Abuse of the 
cash discount 
privilege is 
One Of today’s wv sssenessneessnensenunnennnunnnsunenennnine 
worst credit evils” —National 

Association of Credit Men, One — wsvvrsssssseeeessssscsssssssnsenessesssessssssssesnunsunnunnsessessssesssssesssssssssssese 
partment to approve a large order on an = Park Avenuc, New York. 

account where there is no sound basis 

for credit. The credit man certainly 4% 

would be foolish to approve the order 
because right then and there he would 


provide the first weak link in carrying , yf 

out his credit policies. You cannot Sanctity 0 the Sales Contract 
afford to let down the bars and become 
liberal and go ahead approving orders 


Signed: 








The Sahctity of the Sales Contract must be upheld to the letter. 


when there may be danger signals along The terms of sale should be so regarded that it will be considered 

the way. . unfair and dishonest to take unearned discounts or to make unjustified 
It is your job and my job to build claims. 

credit—sound credit—because sound Competition should not be based on terms or the abuse of terms, 


credit after all is the success of any busi- but on prices honestly, frankly and intelligently arrived at, and on 
ness today, but the only way to attainand _— services promised and performed. 


build sound credit is to educate the cus- Let American business men, of all business men in the world, be 


tomers and salesmen to certain funda- “2% , : ; ; 
meneal’peinciples that are based on, good known as the most punctilious in fulfilling their promises. 


common sense. You would hardly ex- 
pect to build a second story on a house 
without a solid foundation. 

On the other hand, where you have 
been justified in shipping the order, the 
salesman must be held responsible for 
the collection and to keep his customer 
constantly informed that the goods were 
sold on certain terms and that payment 
is expected when the bills become due. 
In that way you are getting the utmost 
co-operation out of the salesman, which 
all tends to bring about the fact that 
his customers will constantly be educated 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 
ONE PARK AVENUE New YORK City 





Are You Fair to Yourself? 


The cash discount premium is the nearest thing to 
“something for nothing” available to the business man. 
You are not fair to your business when you fail to take it. To see why, 





to your terms. glance at this list of discounts, with their equivalent yearly interest rates: 
Where salesmen are held responsible 3% 10 days net 4 mos.=10% per annum, 
for collection of their accounts, they Can You 34 10 «oe = eg: aaie eee 
should be made to understand that after Afford 4% 10 ‘¢ <* 4mos=13% ‘* te 
ig hevecledoascuomevihpe = NOT Te «= «J SR BS See 
° Earn Your 5% 10 ‘* <‘* 60 days=36% ‘‘ ‘ 


collection department should immedi- om 1 * ~ OO 4" pee. **. Cf 


ately receive a report as to when pay- ss ee oa Se saan 60 dapemasey ee a 
ment may be expected. In this way : 7% 10 ‘* * 4mos=23% * ¢ 
the burden and responsibility is shifted % 0%" % 6 wee SM 
to the collection department which must 

be aggressive and efficient to further a ge a OF ed iene 
carry out your program. 25M 3-32 Ww xork City 


Some definite schedule should be <= 
worked out whereby (Cont. on page 31) CREDIT and FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT... _. FEBRUARY, 1934 
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Silver threads 
among the gold 


@ Third article in the series on money by HENRY H. HEIMANN, 
Executive Manager, N.A.C.M. Next month: The Roosevelt program. 


Silver blossoms are sprouting pro- 

fusely in the monetary fields of the 

world. They recreate a strangely 
familiar sight to those who heard a “boy 
orator from the Platte” arouse a nation 
with his silver tongue and win a Presi- 
dential nomination. 

It is odd, perhaps, that silver blooms 
in a depression soil in which few plants 
can find the substance for even a stunted 
existence. Today there is no exception, 
for a strong silver bloc is advocating 
that the government “do something for 
silver.” 

About once every quarter of a century 
the demand for “silver threads among 
the gold” seems to corral a measure of 
popular fancy. 

There is nothing inherently wrong in 
the coinage of silver. Orthodox gold- 
money advocates admit that silver, per- 
haps, constitutes the second best medium 
of exchange, but it isn’t as good a 
medium as gold. And it becomes a very 
poor medium when you seek to prede- 
termine the value of silver in its relation 
to gold and stabilize it at that value 
irrespective of what the commodity mar- 
ket for silver may value it. There is 
nothing of disaster lurking in the coin- 
age of silver, but there is plenty of 
trouble in store when you attempt by 
arbitrary legislation to appraise the value 
at which silver should become the ac- 
cepted medium of exchange and state 
that value in relation to gold or other 
commodities, which in turn are based 
upon gold values. 

As a commodity, silver is more fre- 
quently ‘traded than gold. It fluctuates 
more widely. Its production and supply 
is not as stabilized. Its low value ex- 
pressed in gold weight makes it more 
cumbersome to handle. This very fea- 
ture however, makes it an ideal metal 
for change coins, since a small token 


a “blossom time” in Silverland. 
iV} 
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coin if minted in gold would be of such 
comparatively small size as to become 
easily lost. 

Silver is a world’s commodity. Over 
half of the people of the world appraise 
their day’s labor in terms of silver. It 
may or may not be significant that this 
large majority has not shown the ad- 
vancement and progress that has been 
recorded by those who use gold as a 
common medium of exchange. 

There are many who would definitely 
set a value of silver upon a ratio of six- 
teen to one. In other words, they would 
permit any one who possessed silver to 
exchange with the public mint or treas- 
ury sixteen ounces of silver for one 
ounce of gold. The market at the pres- 
ent time is closer to sixty to one, yet 
they would establish a market value of 
sixteen to one. Let us see what the 
effect of this would be. 

Every silver hoard in the world would 
find its way to the American mint or 
treasury. There it would be exchanged 
for gold. The gold in turn could be 
taken back abroad and re-exchanged for 
silver. Now if we monetized silver on 
the basis of sixteen to one it would, of 
course, drive up the price of silver some- 
what, but it could not bridge the gap 
now existing between the relative value 
of sixteen and fifty-three to one (Gold 
when this was written stood at $34.45 
an ounce; silver at 64.5 cents an ounce; 
roughly, 53:1 ratio). In the last analysis, 
America’s production and possession of 
silver is relatively small when the world 
supply is taken into account. 

A practical illustration of the sixteen 
to one ratio’s working would be about 
as follows: 

Let us say an Englishman took sixteen 
ounces of silver to the mint. He would 
secure an ounce of gold. If the world 
market for silver were sixty to one he 
could then take his ounce of gold, ship 
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it back to England, and get sixty ounces 
of silver. He could then take the sixty 
ounces of silver back to America and get 
approximately four ounces of gold. In 
short order he could quadruple his gold 
—and he could continue indefinitely to 
make each ounce of gold worth about 
three more. 

Now, while he was doing this ex- 
changing at the expense of our govern- 
ment, silver naturally would rise some- 
what, but for reasons previously stated 
it would not reach the ratio of sixteen to 
one. The government would be on the 
losing end of every proposition. As- 
suming the commercial value of silver to 
be in the ratio of sixty to one for gold, 
and an arbitrary mint value of sixteen to 
one established, it would mean that 
America would lose all of its gold and 
find itself in possession of a tremendous 
hoard of silver, which it had exchanged 
for its gold. 

This very hoard of silver, exchanged 
for its gold, could only purchase back 
from the gold-holders about a third of 
the supply of gold paid out in order to 
get the silver. 

We would be the dumping ground 
for all silver. Gold would be driven 
out of circulation in the United States. 

This assumes, of course, that the com- 
mercial value of silver is less than a six- 
teen to one basis. Presume for an in- 
stant that the commercial value of silver 
would suddenly rise, and that because of 
the need of a great quantity of silver 
for specific purposes, silver in the com- 
modity market would sell on a basis of a 
ratio of ten to one with gold. In this 
case the reverse process would follow. 
Every one would take gold and come 
over and exchange it for silver, because 
if the ratio in the commodity market 
were ten to one they would trade it with 
the mint or with the treasury and get six- 
teen to one and make a handsome profit 
in the deal. 

As silver went. beyond the sixteen to 
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- bate. But more than that, its repro- 


one ratio, gold would go out; as it 
dropped below, silver would come in. 

If all of the gold in the world could 
be assembled and disposed of, and you 
were certain that no one would ever find 
trace of it again, silver would be a good 
medium of exchange. The one essential 
quality in a medium of exchange is that 
it must have world-wide acceptance, that 
confidence throughout the world must 
exist in that medium of exchange, and 
that it must be reasonably fitted to serve 
as a medium of exchange, that is, 
possess certain intrinsic values: visual ap- 
peal, density, and permit of ready divi- 
sion. But so long as we have a gold 
stock in the world the various nations of 
the world are not going to accept whole- 
heartedly a silver basis. The preference 
for gold is too inherent, and rightfully 
so. 

Your contrast to this situation is in 
your modern system of transportation. 
When an automobile is available, you 
use it. If it were not available you would 
probably be just as well satisfied with a 
horse and buggy. Before the day of the 
automobile, horses and buggies were 
quite common and served their purpose 
well, but since the automobile is here, it 
furnishes a better medium of transpor- 
tation and, consequently, is used. 

All this does not in any way suggest 
anything inherently wrong in the gov- 
ernment policy of buying a certain 
quantity of silver. The limited pur- 
chase of silver scheduled by the govern- 
ment can have no immediate serious 
effect upon our monetary system. . Stated 


@ The monetary storm blows hot 
and cold. Following it, some men 
profess to see a silver (dollar) lin- 
ing; others the black despair attend- 
ant upon radical inflation. Here is 
a prize winning photograph that 
combines all the elements of the de- 


duction allows us to give recogni- 
tion to Thomas O. Sheckell, for 
whom it recently won an award of 
$200.00 when it was exhibited in a 
prize exhibition of the American 
Forestry Association. 


Mr. Sheckel] is well-known in 
N.A.C.M. circles. He shot this 
photograph several years ago in the 
outskirts of Salt Lake City, but he 
had been with the New Y ork Credit 
Men's Adjustment Bureau as Man- 
ager for five years until quite re- 
cently. Prior to his New York 
affiliation he was general attorney 
for the Inter Mountain A.C.M. and 
later Manager of the Salt Lake City 
affiliate of the N..A. C. M. 





in plain terms, it is a subsidy to the sil- 
ver miners. It might be questioned 
whether or not it might not have been 
better to have given the silver miners a 
subsidy outright, without diluting our 
currency. 

It is difficult, at times, to see how any 
one group should be entitled to greater 
consideration than the whole. Never- 
theless, industry seeks its tariff, the 
farmer his allotment checks, and I pre- 
sume the silver miner has a right to de- 
mand a subsidy. 

Under the silver program announced 
on December 21st. by the President, the 
mints will purchase all silver hereafter 
mined in this country, paying $1.29 per 
ounce. 50 per cent of this price will be 
kept by the government as a seigniorage 
charge. But the 6414 cents per ounce 
received by the miner is exactly 2114 
cents over the market level at that time. 
This is not an important step as far as 
the amount involved is concerned. The 
1932 production of silver in this coun- 
try amounted to 24,000,000 ounces. 
That production at the new price would 
cost somewhat over $15,000,000. 

It might be well if I explained that 
seigniorage is one of three terms used 
in connection with the coinage of money. 
Coinage is termed gratuitous if no charge 
is made by the government for changing 
bullion into coin. If the charge is 
merely sufficient to balance the actual 
cost of coinage, it is called brassage. 
When the government retains a part of 
the bullion presented for coinage, the 
difference between the bullion presented 





and the coin returned is se/gniorage, is a 
profit to the government, and actually 
a form of taxation. 

As one commentator has pointed out, 
if silver production were doubled and 
the seigniorage eliminated entirely, the 
48,000,000 ounces per year would add 
only 62,000,000 standard silver dollars 
yearly. At the close of 1933 our cur- 
rency stock was almost $6,000,000,000. 
Thus there would be an increase in cur- 
rency of about one per ceht yearly. 

It is doubtful, however, that produc- 
tion of silver will be increased to an ex- 
tent too great to handle, because three 
quarters of the silver production in this 
country results as a by-product from the 
mining operations in lead, copper and 
zinc. And the lead, copper, and zinc 
markets cannot profitably absorb an 
added surplus. That would tend, there- 
fore, to hold down huge silver produc- 
tion. 

Limitations of the silver coinage to 
domestically produced silver is suggested 
by those silver advocates who see danger 
in the free coinage of silver on any 
stabilized basis or ratio, but the same 
argument prevails against this that has 
been repeated. in previous articles: 
namely, that in the world’s market you 
cannot build a fence around a given 
country and place fictitious values upon 
products when outside of your boundary 
those products are selling at prices con- 
siderably lower than your domestic price. 

At the moment there is great rejoicing 
in the silver camps and the Western 
states where silver is produced. As a 































































temporary recovery measure it is well to 
subscribe to the silver purchase plan, but 
as a long-range purchase proposition for 
the silver mining interests it should not 
be overlooked that the purchases of the 
government, even though limited, in the 
last analysis can have a tremendous in- 
fluence on silver production. The long- 
range effect cannot help but continue 
to aggravate the very condition now 
complained of, namely, a surplus of sil- 
ver and consequent low prices. 


Let me repeat that it is difficult to 
understand how so many people lose 
sight of the fact that money is merely 
a medium of exchange—a scale or yard- 
stick—and that it cannot solve problems 
of maladjustment except insofar as the 
money may be sound and thus contribute 
confidence for the solution of these prob- 
lems. If it be unsound it plunges the 
nation into fear and panic. 


There is still an additional money 
group, for there are at least 57 varieties 
of money advocates. The new group 
that has arisen is the symmetalist. It 
would produce a coin and medium of 
exchange composed partially of silver 
and partially of gold. Since this com- 
position would have to establish the 
ratio at the time of coinage the same 
argument against the use of silver would 
prevail to the extent that silver formed 
a part of the symmetalic coin. 


While the commodity dollar, the sil- 
ver dollar, and the symmetalist dollar 
advocates, if they had their way, would 
disturb business relations through im- 
pairing confidence in our money because 
of its fluctuating tendencies, all of these 
plans fall far short of the catastrophic 
results of so-called fiat or printing press 
money. 


An honor 


of real significance came 
to the N. A. C. M. in Jan- 
uary when Executive Man- 
ager Heimann was a 

pointed Director of the 
Shipping Board Bureau of 
the Department of Com- 
merce. Mr. Heimann was 
granted a temporary 
leave of absence for the 
national post but, mean- 
while, is handling N. A. 
C. M. matters of first im- 
portance and is fulfilling a 
series of speaking engage- 
ments already scheduled 
before sectional meetings. 


Many of our people do not under- 
stand why the government simply can- 
not turn the printing presses to work. 
“What,” they say, ‘‘is the need of all of 
this backing for your currency? We 
have a tremendously wealthy country. 
Certainly if the government of the 
United States puts its signature and ap- 
proval on a bill it will be accepted.” 

The fact is that the credit of a govern- 
ment is no different than that of an in- 
dividual, and that starting the printing 
presses to work is like taking a dose of 
slow poison. The more money you 
print, the more you have to print. 
Eventually there arises an insatiable na- 
tional appetite for money. 

Commodities would rise sharply, the 
purchasing power of money would fall 
as it was constantly being diluted. If 
you take a quart of milk and put in a 
thimbleful of water, you do not destroy 


@ When inflation escapes control money is worth less than cigar coupons. 
Here's a ten million mark sample of Germany's post-war inflation. 


the milk. You may reduce its food 
values slightly. Now, however, take a 
pint of water and put it in the quart of 
milk and your dilution is such that the 
food value of that mixture is hardly ac- 
ceptable. But assume that you were to 
take this same quart of milk and empty 
it into a hundred-gallon tank and then 
flood the tank with water, and you 
would understand that the contents of 
the tank would hardly taste like milk. 
The milk food value would simply have 
disappeared. 

That is exactly what has happened in 
Germany. That is exactly what has hap- 
pened century after century in many 
other European countries. 

In my previous articles I stated that 
printing press money was worse than a 
revolution, that nothing could so easily 
destroy a nation. It is sinful. In my 
Opinion, it is the most grievous sin 
against humanity that could be com- 
mitted. Life savings would be swept 
away like a frail wooden structure be- 
fore a torrent from the mountains. The 
aged would lose every possession repre- 
sented by receivables or money. 

It is counterfeiting of the worst kind. 
No penalty that could be assessed against 
those who would turn loose the printing 
presses would be adequate, if we take 
into consideration the suffering that 
would ensue. 

It is thievery, because it steals from a 
man that which he has justly earned, 
and, unfortunately, it steals from the 
working classes. 

Assuming the printing presses were to 
run riot the average weekly wage would 
have to be expressed in terms of millions 
of dollars, for you would discover that 
the millions of dollars, as occurred in 
Germany, would scarcely buy a loaf of 
bread. 

Because money has always been so 
sound in our country, our people are not 
aware of the dire consequences of this . 
form of wild inflation. We do not 
think, when we perform a day's work, 
that the money we receive for that day's 
labor merely represents a certain com- 
modity or service value that we can 
secure for that money. If we were to be 
given a thousand times as much for a 
day's work and it would still buy but 
one-tenth as much as the present rate of 
wage, starvation would ensue. 

No thought in this nation is more 
foolhardy than the statement that we 
have not sufficient money. In the most 
prosperous years our supply of money 
was less than it is today. Money is but 
one element in our monetary program 
and medium of exchange, but because it 
is the foundation-stone, (Cont. on p. 35) 
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Doe means dough 


What's in a name? Plenty of trouble for 
creditors if the name is changed often enough 
says D. C. CAMPBELL, Chairman, Insurance 
Group, Credit Congress of Industry, 1933. 


if not millions, are lost to creditors 

in this country every year, much of 

which loss, in the final analysis, can 
be attributed to a change or alteration 
of name. 

The use of an alias in out-and-out 
swindles and confidence games is a 
matter of common occurrence, and as 
such familiar to everyone. There are, 
however, other sources of loss that rare- 
ly come to the attention of the party 
who is the loser. 

A foreign-born national who has 
come to this country in years past, and 
after having been established in business 
for some time, is forced into or takes 
bankruptcy. His assets are closed out. 
It is not discovered nor disclosed that 
he has property interests in the old 
country. If one attempts to check back, 
it is found that he has changed his name 
since immigrating, and it cannot be de- 
termined whence he came, There the 
investigation must, of necessity, end. If 
one could locate the departing point in 
the old country and locate assets there, 
a judgment could be readily transferred 
through consular channels, and levy 
made. It is interesting to note that 
when a fellow foreign-born national ob- 
tains a judgment against a person under 
such circumstances, he can generally 
trace back and reach the assets in the 
old country. 

The foregoing state of affairs is quite 
general, according to statements made 
by good and creditable consular author- 
ity. It could not happen in the great 
majority of foreign countries. Why 
not? 

Let us contrast the situation in the 
United States with that of several con- 
tinental countries: In this country a 
man can change his name at will, as 
many times a day as he chooses, with 
no necessity of court of record action 
(some three states’ laws to the contrary) . 
He can engage in business under any 
name he has elected to use as his indi- 
vidual name, and, with the exception of 


A Hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
yj 


local licensing requirements, does not 
have to register his business. Conse- 
quently the body politic is unaware that 
the person of the certain name (assumed 
or otherwise) is legally in business. 

In Germany, while there is no speci- 
fic law against a change of name, every 
business must be registered in the proper 
name of the owner. Furthermore, every 
individual must carry a conduct card, 
issued by the police department, or the 
police head of his municipality. This 
conduct card originates from the crim- 
inal supervision authority of the police, 
and of necessity must be issued in the 
proper name of the individual, with full 
antecedent record on file with the 
authorities. Under the civil code an 
individual is permitted to change his 
name, but this is only done in a court 
of record after a full statement as to 
reason for the change and details as 
to ancestry, etc., thereby making it a 
matter of public record. 

In France, as in Germany, every per- 
son engaging in business must register 
with the proper authorities, in his own 
name. He dare not use an alias, inas- 
much as the registering of a business 
is a matter of public documentary rec- 
ord. No one can change his surname 
or even modify the spelling thereof 
without being authorized to do so by 
a decree issued by the President of the 
Republic after consultation with the 
Council of State. The Penal Code makes 
no provision for penalty for change of 
name, but in the event a change of name 
is used for a fraudulent or deceitful 
purpose it is regarded as a swindle and 
is punishable by a one to five year 
prison term. The laws as to contract 
are strict with regard to married women, 
who must always use their maiden 
names, mentioning themselves as ‘wife 
of Mr. So-and-So” in all official and 
contractural signatures. 

In Italy, every business must be reg- 
istered in the name of the owner. Police 
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cards must be carried by all citizens, and 
are issued by police departments in large 
cities, and by mayors of municipalities. 
Names can be changed legally in a 
court of record. In the event one gives 
an alias in registering his business or in 
obtaining his police conduct card, he is 
subject to penal sentence for three years 
and one hundred lira fine, or if he be 
an attorney or administrator the sentence 
is five years and one hundred lira fine. 

What is the desirability of legal re- 
strictions in the United States against 
indiscriminate change of name? 

Let us consider first the case of for- 
eign-born nationals as before mentioned. 
Theirs is rarely one of original intent to 
deceive or to even use the eventual name 
as an alias. Changes of name with them 
arise from four fundamental causes: 

1. Ignorance as an immigrant of the 
proper spelling to assign at the time of 
entry, plus no desire to change after 
being known by the particular name and 
spelling over a period. 

2. Desire to simplify spelling, re- 
duce a long, cumbersome, and unenun- 
ciable (by Americans) name, or avoid 
a humorous (or worse) pronunciation. 

3. An actual translation of the orig- 
inal old country meaning of the name 
into the English equivalent. 

4. A desire to Americanize, be 
assimilated in the melting pot, and avoid 
the characterization of “foreigner.” 

On the other hand it has occasionally 
been found that groups of persons of 
foreign extraction move from town to 
town in this country, changing, revers- 
ing and disguising their names on each 
change of location, using a system of 
inter-reference, and remain in one town 
only long enough to perpetrate credit 
frauds. Substantial evidence of this 
exists in the files of the Fraud Preven- 
tion Department of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. 

Credit frauds are not limited to per- 
sons of foreign (Continued on page 36) 
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Latin-American credit conditions 


by W. S. SWINGLE, 
Director, Foreign Dept., 


N. A. C. M. 
The year 1933 showed a general im- 
prem in credit conditions in 
\y Latin American markets, and at the 

. Close of the fourth quarter of the 
year, the survey of credit and collection 
conditions in twenty-one of these markets 
indicates that in the last quarter the im- 
provement earlier in the year was again 
generally maintained. Collections in the 
last two quarters did not hold up pro- 
portionately as well as previously. The 
gains in the fourth quarter were rel- 
atively slight, although more general 
than they were earlier in the year. 

This survey, the 21st of a series con- 
ducted by the Foreign Department of 
the National Association of Credit Men, 
is compiled from the opinions of mem- 
bers of the Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau who are selling in these markets. 
The opinions of these exporters, as well 
as their experiences on collections, are 
the basis of this current survey covering 
the fourth quarter of last year. 

By referring to the graphical chart it 
will be noted that the general trend 
throughout the year was favorable. At 
the close of 1932 the credit index for 
none of these countries was sufficiently 


Credit conditions in twenty-one 
Latin-American countries scaled on 
the basis of the credit condition in- 
dex figures which express mathe- 
matically the combined opinions of 
individual reports on each country. 
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high to give a general rating above Fair. 
On the other hand, at the close of 1933, 
the credit index of four countries had 
improved sufficiently to place them in a 
Fairly Good rating. 

Of the countries now classified as 
Fairly Good all with the exception of 
Venezuela were a year ago in a Fair 
classification and have moved up more 
than 25 points on the index. Venezuela 
is now classified as Fairly Good, having 
gained 45 points during the year, mov- 
ing upward from a previous classifica- 
tion of Poor. 

A year ago the credit index for sixteen 
countries showed a classification of Very 
Poor, ranging from an index of 171 
down to 112. The credit conditions 
index for these countries has now im- 
proved sufficiently to show a gain of 
over 20 points. Even the countries low- 
est in the index show a material gain 
during the year. 

In the survey for the corresponding 
period of a year ago the trend was still 
definitely downward with only three 
countries showing a slight improvement, 
and fifteen indicating a decline in the 
credit index. On the current survey the 
trend during the last quarter of the year 
is definitely upward. Fifteen countries 
show an improvement in the fourth 
quarter as compared to the third quarter 
of last year, and a decline is indicated 
in only four. 

At the closing quarter of last year the 
credit index figures for Puerto Rico, 
Mexico, Venezuela and Argentina, 
showed improvement from the previous 
quarter and reached a position which 
would indicate a general classification of 
Fairly Good. While none of the coun- 
tries are in a position to be classified as 


Good, they are much nearer this than 
was the case twelve months ago. 
Panama, Brazil and Guatemala have 
credit index figures in the last quarter 
of 1933 which place them in a classifica- 
tion of Fair, and the gains indicated dur- 
ing the year have either been held or in- 
creased in the final quarter. 

During the year there have been im- 
portant developments in a number of 
Latin American markets. Special’ ar- 
rangements have been made for the re- 
lief of blocked accounts in Brazil and 
Argentina, and indications are that some 
developments along this line will be 
forthcoming for Colombia. Even in 
Chile, which has had unusually difficult 
conditions, reports indicate improve- 
ment. 

Exchange control still exists through- 
out most of these markets, but during 
the year has been in most cases modified 
to permit the free bill market to be of- 
ficially recognized in addition to the 
official exchange market as designated 
by the Control Commissions. The sup- 
ply of exchange arising from exports 
from many of these countries is still in- 
sufficient to meet the demand, but never- 
theless, as in Colombia, Chile and Ar- 
gentina, all of the available foreign ex- 
change is not necessarily’ turned over to 
the Exchange Control Commission, and 
an increasing part is available in the 
open market, although at higher rates 
for the dollar. 

The Montevideo Conference has ap- 
parently brought about a better feeling 
and permitted definite steps to be taken 
toward the settlement of trade agree- 
ments which during the present year 
should move forward with a beneficial 
result to our trade with Latin America. 
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Local conditions in practically all of 
the countries have improved. Trade bal- 
ances are, however, unsatisfactory, and 
the supply of dollar exchange has been 
insufficient to meet the demand. This 
situation continues to be difficult and 
one which will take time to correct. 
Progress has been made and the devel- 
opment of trade treaties and negotiations 
should bring greater improvement in the 
coming months. 

It appears likely that during the com- 
ing months further recognition will be 
given to the fact that a large part of the 
exports from many of these markets 
come to the United States and therefore 
create dollar exchange. ‘This can be 
more definitely used to take care of 
American export bills than has been the 
case in the past. This will be partic- 
ularly true if bilateral trade agreements 
are arranged. 

During the year there have been com- 
paratively few serious political disturb- 
ances, Cuba being an outstanding excep- 
tion, and therefore business within most 
of these countries has had a better op- 
portunity to become stabilized and to 
definitely meet the problems which must 
be solved on the way to normal business 
transactions. 

The effect of the money situation 
within our own country has had its 
effect on Latin America trade. Prac- 
tically all of the currencies were formerly 
tied directly or indirectly to the dollar, 
but with the removal of the gold stand- 
ard from our own currency there has 
been a tendency to tie in a number of 
the Latin American currencies with 
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showed improvement at close of year 


European currencies. The depreciation 
of the dollar, with no definite limit to 
the inflationary movement, has tended to 
slow up payment and to retard the plac- 
ing of business until buyers in these 
markets feel that the payments are being 
made at the most advaftageous point to 
them with a cheap dollar or until they 
feel sure that goods cannot be pur- 
chased more cheaply in the future. 

These comments on credit conditions, 
as in all previous surveys, apply only to 
commercial firms based on the opinions 
of leading exporters doing business in 
these markets, and do not reflect Govern- 
mental or Municipal credit, or the ability 
of any of these countries to ultimately 
take care of their obligations, nor does 
it give any indication of the credit re- 
sponsibility of any Government. 

By referring to the graphical chart 
for the collections index in these coun- 
tries, it will be noted that while there 
has been some improvement it has not 
been as noticeable as have the reports 
on credit conditions. Over the past two 
or three years it has ben noticeable that 
collections have come in with relative 
promptness. In other words, even 
though credit conditions have not been 
good, collections have held up fairly 
well. Therefore, the changes have not 
been as marked on the collection index. 
Exchange restrictions have, of course, 
greatly affected collections, or at least 
the transfer of funds. In a number of 
these countries payment in local currency 
can be made to the legal discharge of the 
debtor, and where funds so collected 
cannot be transferred into dollars on ac- 
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count of the various decrees and regula- 
tions, it is no reflection on the individual 
responsibility of the buyer or his credit 
standing, because exchange regulations 
are beyond the control of the buyer, and 
if he is in a position to pay in local cur- 
rency he has satisfied the credit risk and 
cannot be expected to do more. As is 
always the case, many responsible buyers 
have paid in dollars, irrespective of ex- 
change regulations. 

In the collection index Puerto Rico 
still continues to head the list, showing 
the best collection index figure and is 
included in the group classified as 
Prompt, at the close of 1933. Collec- 
tions from such countries as Mexico, 
Venezuela, Panama, Haiti and Guatemala 
are also in this classification. Mexico 
has shown improvement during the year 
as has Venezuela, Panama, Guatemala 
and Haiti. Argentina has shown the 
greatest decline in the collection index 
during the year, dropping close to 50 
points on the index, and ending the year 
in the classification of Very Slow as com- 
pared with a Prompt classification a 
year ago. Colombia has also declined 
substantially during the year, moving 
down from a classification of Slow to 
that of Very Slow. (Continued on page 34) 


Collection conditions in twenty- 
one Latin-American countries at 
five different periods. The scale 
numbers are based on the percent- 
age of reports of prompt collections 
for each country during each sur- 
vey. 
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The new government- 


@ We have learned that authority is not here to “cramp 
our style," but to keep us from practices too foolish 
to permit their continuation. Today we are working arm- 


in-arm with authority, not bombarding it with ridicule. 


by Edward A. Filene 


A few years ago, American busi- 
ness men were thrilled by a phrase. 
& 


As is very often the case when 

people are thrilled by phrases, the 
phrase didn’t mean anything. It was: 
“Less government in business and more 
business in government.” 

Now, that phrase sounds all right, 
but the words do not make sense. 

If you had asked the business men 
who were worshipfully repeating this 
slogan just what they meant by “Busi- 
ness” and by “Government,” they 
would quite generally have agreed, I 
think, that business is trading for profit 
and that government is the orderly ar- 
rangement of human affairs. 

But what then becomes of the pre- 
cious slogan ?——-LESS ORDERLY ARRANGE- 
MENT OF HUMAN AFFAIRS IN BUSINESS 
AND MORE TRADING FOR PROFIT IN 
GOVERNMENT. 

Thrilling, is it not? But we took it 
seriously. That is what was the matter 
with us. We not only sold goods but 
elected Presidents on that issue. 

This, I wish it understood, is not a 
partisan criticism. Both of our political 
parties were suffering from the same 
kind of nervous disorder, under which 
the phrase I have quoted seemed for the 
time being to be sense instead of non- 
sense. 

Many a man has looked back to the 
doings of the night before with con- 
siderable maystification. Why did he 
wear his coat inside out? Why did he 
climb that lamp-post and throw his 
shoes at the traffic cop? And the only 
intellectually satisfying answer is that it 
seemed like a good idea at the time. 

But what has really happened in the 
case of this poor penitent? There are 
new relations now, apparently, between 
him and government as represented by 
‘the man in uniform. For a moment 
last night, he was seemingly superior to 
the government. The policeman was 
simply a nice bright target at whom one, 
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if he fele that way, would just nat- 
urally want to throw his shoes. But 
things seem altogether different in the 
morning; and the gentleman in ques- 
tion, if his head is not yet quite clear, 
may remark that times have changed. 


On further reflection, however, I 


think we must agree that, although 
times have undoubtedly changed some- 
what during the night, the significant 
change has been, not in the times, but 
in the man. He is under government 
regulation now, whereas, for a few mo- 
ments during the night, he did not seem 
to be. But he is not in a new world, 
nor even in a new era, in the sense that 
many people use the term. For there 
never was a world or an era, excepting 
in this poor fellow’s imagination, where 
it was either logical or right for him to 
exert his sturdy individual initiative in 
the way he did. 

It is necessary to draw this fine dis- 
tinction between objective and subjective 
changes, if we are to discover the really 
new relations between business and gov- 
ernment. This is a new world in which 
we are now living, but it is not a world 
which came suddenly into existence last 
March. This is a new era, but the era 
dates from the development of trade 
and of mass production processes, not 
from the passage of the Recovery Act. 
The NRA and the other parts of the 
President's program have not repealed a 
single fundamental law of the social 
order of 1929 or of 1919. They have 
simply recognized the fundamental laws 
of that order—laws which for the time 
being were cheerfully disregarded. 

The recognition of our responsibili- 
ties in a machine age has come upon us 
suddenly, after three or four years of 
headache; but the responsibilities ex- 
isted long before they were recognized. 
They existed in previous administrations 
quite as definitely as they exist today; 
and had we then looked realistically at 
the world in which we were living, we 
would have taken much the same atti- 
tude, and much the same course, which 
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we are taking now. 

But we did not look at our machine- 
world realistically. We looked at it, on 
the one hand, according to the patterns 
of thought which had been developed in 
agrarian and patriarchal civilization, and 
on the other hand according to our own 
inflamed imaginations. 

When Democracy decreed that the 
people should rule, instead of the Sov- 
ereign, it was easier for many of the 
people to become imbued with a sense 
of the majesty of their new position 
than with a sense of its responsibility. 
The people were now sovereigns, they 
reflected, and being sovereigns sounded 
attractive to such democrats. They could 
not, however, actually become kings; 
but they could get drunk and tell them- 
selves how big they were; so millions 
of them did just that, and democracy 
was almost lost in the shuffle. 

Similarly, when modern machinery 
made it not only possible but imperative 
from the true business standpoint that 
the masses should live lives of comfort 
and of leisure, traditional thinking and 
inflamed imagination kept us from 
gtasping the real nature of the problem. 
The masses were almost unanimously 
willing to get rich, and they had no end 
of energy to devote to the process; but 
each tried to get rich in the new order 
according to the formula~by-which peo- 
ple had become rich in the old order. 
Many, indeed, became rich, and a hun- 
dred millionaires grew where one had 
grown before; but millions of the 
masses were trampled in the process and 
lost their buying-power, the machinery 
of production choked with its own 
product, unemployment spread like a 
pestilence and the world starved in the 
midst of plenty. 

New conditions were forever creating 
new human relations. But we had no 
labels, no tags, with which to distin- 
guish these new relations from the rela- 
tions which had formerly existed; so we 
put our old tags on them and let it go 
at that. This is a very easy thing to do. 
It saves time. It saves thought. It 
keeps us for a while in a fine romantic 
frenzy and renders us immune from so- 
briety. But the formula cannot abolish 
the facts which it ignores. If the facts 
could only be abolished, if Evolution 


‘could be fooled, or if Natural Law 


would only take cognizance of our state 
of mind and govern itself accordingly, 
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Many have looked back to the night before with mystification. 


then we would never have to wake up 
and no New Deal would be necessary. 

The law of life in early America was 
that families should support themselves 
on the land; and our codes and statutes 
were derived mainly from that law of 
life. That wouldn’t have been the law 
if there hadn’t been any land; and 
when, in the course of human events, 
life became organized so that not many 
American families could possibly sup- 
port themselves on the land, it ceased to 
be the law, and any pretense that it was 
still the law was fantastic. We Amer- 
icans, however, hugged the fantasy. 
Actually, we organized our affairs away 
from the self-contained, little-community 
principle into a system of great collec- 
tive enterprises. When ‘we thought of 
law, however, and when we thought of 
government, we simply slapped the 
little community tags on the big-com- 

* munity processes and called it a day. 


We still insist, for instance, that it is 


up to every man to support his family. 
Nothing can take the place, we say, of 
individual initiative. Now, that’s true, 
but it doesn’t happen to have anything 
to do with the case. Individual initia- 
tive (and I’m for it) can not accomplish 
anything by itself. It has to have some- 
thing to act on. With all due respect 
to the American pioneers, they couldn’t 
have raised a single turnip with their 
individual initiative alone. They had to 
have land in order to raise turnips and 
they had plenty of land. 

The modern American, in order to 
support his family, usually needs a job; 
and modern American jobs, as a rule, 
are not jobs which can be created on the 
initiative of the modern American 
worker. Somebody, to be sure, has to 
initiate these jobs. But they are now 
initiated mostly in business and financial 
offices, and sometimes in ‘aboratories 


devoted to business or scientific re- 
search. Each individual, on his own 
initiative, may still start an independent 
business in which there will be little 
independence and less business or may 
still go out and sell lead pencils on the 
street corner, or offer to do chores 
around somebody else’s house. But not 
many could support their families by 
such activities. They could not solve the 
problem of living, as the early Amer- 
ican could solve it when he settled on 
the land. . 

The trouble now, it must be kept in 
mind, is not that the land has all been 
taken up. What has happened is that 
we have changed from an agricultural to 
a business civilization, in which every- 
body, including the farmers, is depend- 
ent upon the institution of trade. There 
is as much individual initiative as ever 
in America (more, in fact, for there are 
more Americans than ever) but for in- 
dividual initiative to be economically ef- 
fective now, it has to be applied within 
the mechanism of modern production 
and distribution. 

Most of our talk, then, about our 
once having lived in an era of individual 
initiative and now approaching an era 
in which we must dispense with it, is 
simply beside the point. We are not 
even changing from a planless to a 
planned economic order ; for there could 
be no economic order without constant 
planning. The patriarch had to plan. 
The Indian tribes had to plan. The 
early American pioneer had to plan, and 
the business man has always had to 
plan. : 

What is happening now is simply an 
effort to make our plans fit in with the 
actual facts of present-day conditions, 
instead of slapping ancient labels on the 
new conditions and then planning ac- 
cording to the labels. One process ex- 
erts as much individual initiative as the 
other; but planning with relation to the 
realities is one thing, and planning with 
relation to our superstitions or our 
states of mind is another. It required 
planning to climb that lamp-post, but 
the plan was not socially feasible. 

In the days when industry was devel- 
oping in America, under the auspices of 
an agrarian tradition, Government went 
on as usual trying to effect an orderly 
arrangement of human affairs. The 
development of industry, however, 
brought on a whole new batch of human 
affairs with which the institution which 
we called our government did not try 
to deal. There was, therefore, increas- 
ing disorder. Strikes, for instance. - If 
anyone had said that it was the province 
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of government to eliminate strikes, he 
would scarcely have had a hearing. It 
was not considered the business of gov- 
ernment to study strikes and to find out 
what they were. So the government 
contented itself with trying to police 
strikes, and the disorders grew. The 
Government was supposed to be impar- 
tial, but there was a joker in that. One 
might think at first that, the govern- 
ment being democratic and there being 
so many workers and so few employers, 
any partiality which the government did 
show would be shown toward labor. 
But hardly. 

The real situation was that the gov- 
ernment, if not actually bribed and cor- 
rupted, was trying to be impartial as 
between the property rights of em- 
ployers, which the government thor- 
oughly understood, and the right of the 
workers to get a decent living in the 
only world in which they could possibly 
live; and that was a right which our 
agrarian minds did not understand. 

So far as the government was aware, 
there was no industrial order. It was 
something entirely new; and the gov- 
ernment got its ideas not from studying 
new conditions but from studying an- 
cient precedents. From the standpoint 
of government, then, industrial relations 
were nothing to worry about. There 
were, as always, just a lot of people. 
Some of them were doing well and 
some were not, but they would all have 
to obey the laws which grew out of 
human experience when human relations 
were what they were, regardless of what 
they might have become in the mean- 
time. 

The political government's attempt to 
keep its hand off from these new human 
relations did not result in universal satis- 
faction. There had to be government 
in business, for one thing, whether the 
visible government furnished it or not. 
So an invisible government furnished it 
—an invisible government composed of 
employers and financiers. The invisible 
government presently controlled the vis- 
ible government. It furnished the cam- 
paign funds. It exerted financial pressure 
on legislatures and courts; and it not 
only misgoverned the country at large 
but it misgoverned the very enterprises 
which it was designed to protect and 
brought them very often to ruin. 

Even the business giants, our great 
Captains of Industry, did not, it now 
appears, know what the actual new 
_telations which had been set ‘up by 
business were. Although production in- 
creased so rapidly that new markets 
were absolutely imperative, they kept 
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wages as low as possible and thereby 
kept buying-power at a minimum. 

They, too, were obsessed by the 
agrarian tradition; and instead of per- 
ceiving the general inter-dependence 
which the new order had brought about, 
they looked upon finance and industry 
as private fields for them to farm. 
Nevertheless, somebody had to make the 
laws governing this new world; and 
until somebody did do it, that invisible 
government, bad as it was, could not be 
overthrown. 

There is nothing new in government 
decreeing the hours which workingmen 
shall work. The invisible government 


A credit report 
from A. Lincoln 


Back in the days before Abraham 
Lincoln was even thought of as Presi- 
dential timber, and while he practiced 
law at Springfield, Illinois, he received 
a request for a Credit Report on one 
of his Springfield neighbors. Carl 
Sandburg in his wonderful book, ‘‘Lin- 
coln, the Lawyer,” gives the data on 
Lawyer Lincoln’s Credit Report as 
shown by the immortal Abe’s letter: 

“First of all the man has a wife and 
baby; together they ought to be worth 
$500,000 to any man. Secondly he has 
an office in which there is a table worth 
$1.50 and three chairs worth, say $1. 
Last of all, in one corner there is a 
rat-hole which will bear looking into.” 


did that. It decreed that men should 
work twelve hours, so that there would 
always be a sufficiently great surplus of 
unemployed to keep the market price of 
labor down. What is new is that our 
government is again becoming visible; 
and it is ovr government again, in fact 
as well as in theory. It is our govern- 
ment because it is at last visibly dealing 
with the world in which we really live. 

To keep government out of the pro- 
duction and distribution of life’s neces- 
sities is, of course, impossible; but were 
it possible, it would be equivalent to 
keeping government out of human life. 
Under the old conditions, when our 
visible government was forever trying to 
follow its famous “Hands Off” policy, 
it was always finding its hands full. 
Because it refused to deal with the cause 
of strikes, it was kept busy with their 
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effects. Because it did not deal with 
the problem of unemployment, it had 
to deal with the plight of the unem- 
ployed. Because it had nothing to say 
about the distribution of wealth, it was 
constantly confronted with crises caused 
by inadequate distribution, which some 
stick-in-the-mud traditionalists still refer 
to as ‘“‘over-production.” 

There is much loose talk at present 
concerning the passing of our liberties, 
and the thousand and one ways in 
which our government is now supposed 
to be interfering with our lives. One 
would think, to read some of the com- 
ments, that every American was once 
free to go his own individual way, but 
that we have now come upon a time 
when we can not budge an inch in any 
direction without bumping up against 
some governmental regulation. The fact 
is that we are now on the march toward 
freedom; and there is more liberty in 
the United States today than there has 
been in many decades. 

In early America, people could not go 
in any way they happened to feel like 
going. They might have felt like flying, 
but they couldn’t fly. As in every other 
human society, past and present, they 
had to accept the restraints of existing 
conditions; and the greatest freedom 
which any government could bestow was 
the freedom to live according to some 
code which took full cognizance of ac- 
tual conditions. 

So early Americans, if they were not 
slaves, were free to go the agrarian way, 
under such laws as might be necessary 
in an agrarian age. Because people 
understood the agrarian age, however, 
most of them naturally obeyed its laws, 
and did not consider such necessary 
obedience as any curtailment of their 
freedom. When we came into the ma- 
chine ago, however, we did not under- 
stand its laws. We did not know that 
we would now be compelled to find an 
entirely new way of life. Incidentally, 
we lost our old freedom, but we did not 
realize it at the time, for agrarian free- 
dom was still on the statute books and 
absent only from actual life. We could 
still till the soil, the only difference be- 
tween us and the early settlers being 
that, although we were employing vastly 
more productive methods, we couldn’t 
make a living out of agriculture and 
they could. 

Because we did not know the laws 
of the machine age, we could not estab- 
lish any code of human procedure which 
would not inevitably bring us to dis- 
aster. Desperately, frantically, we passed 


Millions of laws, and our government 


became big and bulky and expensive. 
Not until today, (Continued on page 34) 
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Asphalt and Mastic Tile Industry: Code 
authority to designate agent or agents to 
investigate complaints of code violations. 
Each member of the industry to file with 
code authority current prices, discounts, 
etc., which shall be uniform throughout 
the United States. Certain specifications 
as to price protection. Usual unfair trade 
practices prohibited. 

Automotive Trade—Wholesale: Fair and 
equitable classification of accounts to be 
established by code authority. Standard 
maximum cash discount. Specified condi- 
tions where cash discount is non-allowable. 
Code authority to recommend other pro- 
visions in regard to credit terms. Code 
authority approval of terms and conditions 
to move surplus, slow moving stock, sec- 
onds, etc. No consignment sales allowed. 
Usual unfair practices, such as commer- 
cial bribery, false invoicing. 

Brewing Industry: Usual unfair practices 
prohibited, such as rebates, refunds, etc. 
No consignment sales. No control of re- 
tail outlets through holding of retail 
licenses, loans, guaranties, furnishing of 
equipment, ownership of real estate. Ex- 
clusive outlets prohibited. All industry 
membership to keep posted with code 
authority their prices, discounts, terms of 
sale and said schedules published. Code 
authority and regional boards to adopt 
uniform regulations for code administra- 
tion. 

Can Manufacturers Industry: Usual unfair 
trade practices forbidden, such as rebates, 
nie, gratuities, etc. 

Commercial Refrigerator Industry: To use 
such agencies as necessary for proper carry- 
ing out of code activities. Usual unfair 
trade practices prohibited. Members of 
industry to file with code authority full 
catalogue specifications, prices and dis- 
counts with subsequent changes. Definite 
rule covering contract sales, maximum 
time and terms for instalment sales terms. 

Dry and Polishing Mop Mfg. Industry: 
Usual unfair trade practices prohibited. 
Price list to be published with trade and 
to be filed with code authority, and to be 
adhered to. 

Automobile Manufacturing Industry (Amend- 
ment): Extension of expiration date to 
September 4, 1934. 

Electrotyping and Stereotyping Industry: 
Strict observance of credit terms agreed 
upon in given locality. Usual unfair prac- 
tices forbidden. To use such agencies as 
necessary to cafry out provisions for code. 
Regional agencies to establish standard 
forms of invoices and billing subject to 
approval of code authority. 

Excelsior and Excelsior Products Industry: 
Usual unfair trade practices prohibited. 
Standard net terms of sale,—no discount. 

Fur Dressing and Fur Dyeing Industry: 
Usual unfair trade practices prohibited. 
Sales below cost and service charges de- 
fined, 

Fur Trapping Contractors Industry: Con- 
tractual privileges regulated. Code auth- 
ority to use such other agencies as necessary. 

Furniture Mfg. Industry: Code authority to 
make recommendations from time to time 
for a more effectual operation of the code 
provisions and policies. Code authority 
to issue schedule of maximum trade dis- 
counts or trade or quantity discount. State- 
ment of policy against destructive price 
cutting or selling below cost. Usual un- 
fair trade practices prohibited. Standard 


Credit in the codes 


maximum terms of sale and cash discounts. 
Standard rate of interest on notes, settle- 
ments and standard anticipatory interest. 
No pre-dating or post-dating of invoices, 
except by permission of code authority. 


Gasoline Pump Mfg. Industry (Amendment): 


No sales at prices lower, or discounts 
greater, or on more favorable terms than 
on approved schedule of manufacturer. 
Every thirty days, each member to file list 
of discontinued line, obsolete stock, etc., 
and prices thereon. 


Gas Appliances and Apparatus Industry: 


Members of industry to file with proper 
authority sales prices and terms with rea- 
sonable differences provided as to export 
sales, sales to wholesalers, sales to retailers, 
direct sales to consumers. Unfair practice 
to sell on consignment, sell with repur- 
chase agreement, allow return of merchan- 
dise except as definitely specified, allow 
premiums for sale of merchandise, give 
gratuities, etc. 


A compilation of credit pro- 
visions in NRA industrial 
codes. Being a continua- 
tion of approved codes 
first presented in our Janu- 
ary issue. 


Grinding Wheel Industry: Usual unfair 


trade practices prohibited. File with code 
authority price list, terms and discounts 
and subsequent changes. 


Hair Cloth Mfg. Industry: File with code 


authority schedules, price terms, discounts, 
etc., etc. Observance of these schedules 
mandatory. Usual unfair trade practices 
prohibited. 


Jewelry Mfg. Industry—Medium and Low 


Priced: Usual unfair trade practices pro- 
hibited. Detailed regulations of quantity 
prices and discounts, billings, note settle- 
ments or trade acceptances, samples, etc. 
Maximum time and amount cash discount 
provided. Maximum credit period with 
thirty day tolerance to wholesalers. Mem- 
bership price lists, discount sheets, filed 
with code authority. 


Knitted Outerwear Industry: Maximum terms 


of sale and discounts specified for whole- 
sale and retail trade. No rebates, con- 
signment, return of goods except under 
the circumstances to be defined by code 
authority. 


Lace Mfg. Industry (Amendment): Members 


of industry to sell products only in com- 
pliance with specified terms, (government 
contracts excepted). Secret discounts, re- 
bates, allowances, consignment, etc., pro- 
hibited. Members of the industry to file 
price and discount list with code authority. 


Lumber and Timber Products Industry 


(Amendments): ‘Broom and Mop Handle 
Division” of the Lumber Code created. 


Machined Waste Mfg. Industry: Definite 


schedule terms of sale, commissions, price, 
terms, discounts. Schedule to be filed 
with code authority. Usual unfair trade 
practices prohibited. 
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Metal Tank Industry; Usual unfair trade 


practices prohibited. Regulation of sales 
on shopworn, obsolete or second-hand 
products. No consignment sale. Terms 
and price schedule filed with code authority 
and mandatory. 


Millinery Industry: Usual unfair trade prac- 


tices such as false billing, secret rebates, 
no consignment sale, regulation of return 
of merchandise. No industry member to 
take assignment of customers accounts re- 
ceivable or security in any form without 
first notifying code authority. Code au- 
thority to recommend uniform terms and 
discounts. 


Motor Vehicle Storage and Parking Trade: 


Unfair practice to inaccurately represent 
credit terms, values, services, etc. Usual 
unfair practices, such as rebates, false in- 
formation, failure to publish prices, etc. 


Non-Ferrous Foundry Industry: Usual unfair 


trade practices prohibited. Detailed regu- 
lations as to contracts and quotations. 
Aluminum Casting Division provides stand- 
ard carrying charge on instalment terms. 
Allows no cash discount and specifies 
maximum term period. Blast Furnace 
Castings Division specifies term period 
and discount. 


Oxy-Acetylene Industry: Usual unfair prac- 


tice. Mandatory to make rental charges 
and other charges as specified in code. No 
discount on gases. 


Paper Distributing Trade: Code authority 


in its discretion to require price and terms 
reported. After 25% in number and vol- 
ume have reported in given region no 
member in said region may sell lower 
than lowest filed price, or higher than 
highest filed discount, or on terms more 
favorable to purchaser. Usual unfair trade 
—— prohibited. No consignment 
sales, 


Paper Making Machine Builders’ Industry: 


Usual unfair trade practices prohibited. 


Photo-Engraving Industry: Maximum dis- 


counts and credit period. Usual unfair 
trade practices. 


Pipe Nipple Mfg. Industry: Members of 


industry to publish list prices, maximum 
discount terms and conditions of | sale. 
Code authority to distribute to all mem- 
bers of industry said schedule. Usual un- 
fair practices as to rebates, refunds, etc. 
No sales on consignment. 


Precious Jewelry Producing Industry: Trade 


practices carefully defined as to consign- 
ment sales, return of merchandise. Unfair 
practice to directly or indirectly offer, give 
or permit to be given money, lavish en- 
tertainment, etc., to agents, employees, 
representatives of customers, etc. Terms 
as specifically outlined covering credit 
period, prohibiting datings except 15 day 
tolerance period, interest at rate of 6% on 
past due accounts to be charged within 60 
days from end of month from which de- 
livery is made. Cash discount and period 
defined with ten day tolerance period. 


Pyrotechnic Mfg. Industry: Further recom- 


mendations to be made by Planning and 
Fair Practice Agency, complete specifica- 
tions as to unfair competition covering 
rebates, refunds, unearned discounts, com- 
mercial bribery, etc. Terms of sale to be 
set forth in written orders and strictly ad- 
hered to. Trade discounts specified to all 
kinds of outlets, definite terms of sale, 
datings and cash (Continued on page 30) 
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N. A. C. M. pioneers 


by J. H. TREGOE, 
Past Executive Manager, 
N. A. C. M., 1912-'27 


Chapter Six: 
Connecting Years 


evident in the twelve years reviewed 

in former chapters. The early 

builders had yielded to no more 
romanticism than would a pioneer ex- 
ploring a virgin country. Hammering a 
crude element into a usable system was 
serious work, and right seriously did 
our early builders appraise and under- 
take their tasks. 

The elasticity of credit had electrified 
the nation’s latent powers; the people 
could not foresee that within a decade 
these expanding powers would be put 
to a supreme test. Amplifying the 
uses of credit had challenged the genius 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men through its youthful years; no 
attention had been aroused to the chem- 
istry of credit, or the professional aspect 
of credit management. 

The flood pressure on the new con- 
duits of credit forced the conception of 
safety devices that kept the Association 
constantly active to prevent unnecessary 
waste. There was an unfortunate out- 
come to this subordination of critical 
analysis to the mere usage of credit; the 
safety of commerce was imbedded in 
the intelligent control of credit, but this 
fact did not receive the recognition of 
all departments of business, that might 
have been pressed, and that could have 
prevented some expensive mistakes. 
Leaving to credit departments a knowl- 
edge that should be shared with other 
functional departments grew into a cus- 
tom, that indicts the broadness of our 
business training and has cost the nation 
untold millions. 

Business and finance grew so fast 
with the new credit facilities, that credit 
chemistry was devoid of the fascination 
that came from machine production. 

For our organization, the cycle of years 
we now approach were the “Connect- 
ing Years.” The major part of the 
pioneers, the sturdy men of vision, were 
passing out of life or business; a second 
generation had moved to the front. They 


* There has been a robust adolescence 
uu 


were mostly filled with a genuine zeal 
to continue the structure unchanged; 
there was a period needed for the settling 
down of plans and services laboriously 
reared by the Association in its early 
years; mew ideas were beginning to 
appear, and this connecting period of 
the old with the new served as a sus- 
taining arch to the structure. 

Business had not been a party to the 
speculative orgy that crashed in 1907. 
With an underlying strength, unusual in 
panic periods, business was showing a 
distinct recovery as the first year of our 
present cycle opened. Upon this grow- 
ing vitality the National Association kept 
an observing and interested eye. Busi- 
ness, on the whole had a greater re- 
sisting power, through a better credit 
circulation, in the strain of 1907 than 
it had shown in previous major strains. 
Failures were proportionately much 
smaller in the later than in the earlier 
panics. 

The crudeness of credit when the 
N.A.C.M. started on the serious task 
of fabricating it into a system, made 
dispatch rather than deliberation inev- 
itable and so at the opening of 1909, 
the building program had forced so 
many irons into the fire that careful 
judgment could alone save a mussing of 
the diagram. Uncontrolled exhilaration 
would have retarded the consolidating 
powers of the “Connecting Years.” 

The Sherley Bankruptcy Amendatory 
Bill passed the House of Representa- 
tives by a substantial majority after a 
repeal bill had been defeated. The 
Sixtieth Congress passed out however 
before the Senate had acted upon the 
measure; the reintroduction of the Bill 
in the Sixty-first Congress was accepted 
gracefully by Mr. Sherley. 

The National Monetary Commission, 
with Senator Aldrich as its Chairman, 
was pursuing an important task, while 
finance and business awaited expectantly 
for its eventual recommendation. 

The unfairness and obsolescence of 
many State Exemption Laws attracted a 
reform attack from the National Asso- 
ciation. These exemptions were hidden 
dangers in the credit circulation, they 
were uncongenial to modern ideas. A 
special committee was appointed by the 
Association to straighten them out. S. 


G. Rosson of Baltimore was the ener- | 
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getic leader in this movement. 

Rooting out the indecent hornets’ 
nests of speculation, the Bucket Shops, 
was a prominent idea with the Associa- 
tion at this period, and pursued as 
credit defense strategy. 

The economic value of uniformity in 
certain State Laws became a conviction 
of the National Association, and _ its 
moral powers were tendered wholeheart- 
edly to the Commissioners of Uniform 
State Laws, for the attainment eventually 
of uniform Acts to regulate ‘‘negoti- 
able instruments,” ‘“‘sales’” and other 
commercial functions. 

The tempo of the National Associa- 
tion along its entire front was at a high 
range when the fourteenth annual meet- 
ing opened in Philadelphia during June, 
1909. 

The Philadelphia Convention func- 
tioned at a high standard in its debates 
and addresses; during the previous year 
Associations had been established at 
Cedar Rapids, Fort Smith, Pueblo, Deca- 
tur and Tacoma; four local Associations 
had retired and there was a total of 
sixty-seven local bodies and a total mem- 
bership of 11,185 reported to the Phila- 
delphia Convention. After a distinctive 
administration Mr. Gettys retired from 
the President’s Office and was succeeded 
by an Old-timer, one who had won his 
spurs by devoted work, F. H. McAdow 
of Chicago. His team-mates were Harry 
New of Cleveland, First Vice-President, 
W. R. King of Memphis, Second Vice- 
President. 

At the opening of the Sixty-First Con- 
gress, Mr. Sherley offered the Associa- 
tion’s Bankruptcy Amendatory Bill, and 
pressed it with such untiring tenacity, 
that in the early months of 1910 the 
Bill passed both houses, was approved 
by President Taft, and became a new 
factor in Bankruptcy administration 
February 23, 1910. 

The Business Literature Department 
presented a new publication at this time, 
the Credit Man’s Diary, that deserved 
and has received permanent place in the 
Association publicity program. 

The enactment and defense of Bulk 


_ Sales Laws loomed big in the legisla- 


tive activities of this cycle; the syste- 
matic and tenacious way in which these 
novel protective laws were applied and 
held, deserves the lasting gratitude of 
business. The savings to capital insured 
by the functioning of these Acts in the 
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various States, entitles the National 
Association to the very fullest recogni- 
tion; no effort was deemed too onerous 
to enact and to defend these laws. The 
Connecticut Statute provided a proced- 
ure differing from most of the Statutes, 
and that the constitutionality of the Act 
might be adjudicated once and for all, a 
case was carried to the Supreme Court 
of the United States upon the initiative 
of the National Association, and after 
complete arguments were offered, the 
Law was upheld; this action had a pro- 
found influence on our legislative activi- 
ties. 


The Michigan Statute accorded in its 
provisions with the larger number of 
State Laws. The Statute had been up- 
held by the Courts of Michigan, but as 
a complete defense, a case adjudicated 
in the State Courts was carried to the 
Supreme Court of the United States and 
there sustained. Ohio’s Constitution pre- 
sented insurmountable obstacles to Bulk 
Sales Legislation. Two Statutes were 
rejected on constitutional ground. To 
remedy this difficult situation, some of 
the leaders in Ohio took advantage of 


a State Constitutional Convention, to . 


suggest an Amendment that would per- 
mit Bulk Sales Legislation; the sugges- 
tion being accepted, the Amendment 
allowed, and an act following this new 
power that withstood all attacks. The 
cycle under review was active in this 
field; the credit commerce of forty-four 
states was protected at the close of 1912 
by Bulk Sales Statutes. 


The Law to protect credit against 
false financial statements became an ob- 
jective of higher interest in the Associa- 
tion’s Legislative Program. This was a 
protection that attracted the attention of 
the American Bankers Association, and 
the powers of the two organizations 
were pooled in a common effort; a 
model False Statement Act was drafted 
by the Counsellors of the two Associa- 
tions, and then began the laborious task 
of convincing State Legislators upon the 
merits and constructive value of this 
model law. The effort promised success 
and within the period of four years, the 
law was accepted in six of the states; 
this was the beginning of a movement 
that eventually became nation--wide. 

It was a noticeable phenomenon at 
this time, that ninety percent of the 
commercial failures were of enterprises 





and traditions 


with capitals of less than five thousand 
dollars. The small enterprise was meet- 
ing with difficult competitive conditions. 

In the banking field national institu- 
tions increased in the decade from 3,602 
to 7,173, State Chartered Banks in- 
creased from 4,369 to 12,166. In the 
National Banks deposits increased from 
two and a half billions to more than 
five billions. In the State Institutions 
deposits increased from one and a 
quarter to two and three-quarter bil- 
lons; check clearances doubled during 
the decade. The bank statistics revealed 
an overexpansion in the State Banking 
field that would bring difficulties. 

New Orleans was the host of the 
National Association’s 1910 Conven- 
tion. The hospitality of this distin- 
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guished city gave to the delegates and 
visitors a genuine welcome. At this 
Convention the passing away of the Na- 
tional Association’s first Secretary, F. R. 
Boocock of New York was announced. 
The entire diagram of the National As- 
sociation was closely scanned. Cutting 
corners, unfair practices and indecent 
chiseling in the uses of credit were 
stoutly condemned; good faith and 
honor in the credit dealings of people 
with one another were urged, especially 
in high places. The National Associa- 
tion in its attitude and objectives was 
not retracing a single step. 

New Associations were reported at 
Davenport, New Castle, Utica and Wil- 
mington, North Carolina; the total 
membership had reached 12,796. Mr. 
McAdow was reelected President; Harry 
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New, First Vice-President, and a very 
virile figure from Seattle, J. W. Span- 
gler, Second Vice-President. 

Whipping credit departments into 
shape for economy and good control 
was an outstanding feature of the Asso- 
ciation’s immediate program. Making 
financial statements more fluid in credit 
transactions, surrounding them with the 
security of good faith, preserving the 
sanctity of credit terms, faithfully ob- 
serving discount privileges, service inter- 
relations between credit departments 
and helpful ideas for retailers, were 
prominently stressed in the Association’s 
plans. 

The System of Credit Interchange 
broadened rapidly, as its value in credit 
control grew in appreciation. The Bu- 
reaus conducting this Interchange were 
locally established and controlled ; avail- 
ability rather than uniformity was the 
original idea, but as the Bureaus grew 
from year to year, the desirability of 
binding them together along uniform 
lines of operation, gradually took shape 
and became a pivotal objective. Assem- 
bling, tabulating and distributing items 
of credit experience became one of the 
most useful helps for intelligent credit 
control, and its indispensability was 
fully conceded. A service of great value 
had been evolved, and the question is 
permissible, who other than the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men could 
have done the task so well? 

Emerging as an important Legislative 
feature was the law to regulate busi- 
ness concerns operating under fictitious 
names; the open privilege to conduct 
business with no announcement of the 
real owners was a wide invitation to 
fraud. ‘To close the gap, the National 
Association developed this regulating 
Act, and its acceptance in various States 
went slowly but steadily forward. 

For seven years Charles E. Meek had 
guided the affairs of the National As- 
sociation, as an Executive pilot. He 
had done a good task and made a wide 
circle of friends. He was linked closely 
with the Association’s history. The 
Fourth National Bank of iNew York 
City invited Mr. Meek into its official 
circle and his acceptance of the new po- 
sition was announced at the Annual 
Meeting of the National Association at 
Minneapolis in June 1911. The retire- 
ment of this faithful officer was re- 
garded with genuine regret, and as a 
token of esteem Mr. Meek was inducted 
into the Second Vice-President’s Office. 

The welcome accorded this 1911 Con- 
vention by Governor Eberhart of Min- 
nesota was a (Continued on page 37) 
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BUSINESS INDICES: Rising prices in foods, grains and textiles 
with general stability on most all lines formed the concensus of 
opinions on January 15. Foreign buying of cotton bolstered 
that commodity. Cotton fabrics also showed considerable 
strength for the first two weeks of January. Grain prices re- 
flected the report by the Department of Agriculture that known 
supplies of most all of the grains had diminished since a cor- 
responding period last year. The Journal of Commerce (New 
York) indicated by its weekly index on January 15 that the 


average of commodity prices was 72.1 as against 71.9 for the 
previous week. 


AUTOMOTIVE TRADE: With the closing of the first of the 
Automobile shows in New York on et January 13, the 
factors in the trade started in earnest on one of the most active 
sales campaigns witnessed in years. Reports from Detroit indi- 
cate that production schedules are being stepped up as reports 
come in from the field with "immediate and rush" orders, some- 
thing the automotive field has not known in several years. This 
increase in production means hiring many thousands of men not 
only in Detroit but in many cities in Michigan, Ohio and Indiana, 
comprising a field which handles work on various motor parts 
and such adjuncts as tires. An indication of how this improve- 
ment affects conditions in the motor field is to be found in the 
city of Flint, Mich., where 15,000 more men were employed on 
January 2 than on a corresponding date last year. 


STEEL TRADE: The improvement reported last month continues 
to hearten the steel trade. The general prospect is for a con- 
tinuance of this improvement with a slight momentum as five 
important factors get under way. First, fabricators and manu- 
facturers, who rushed into the market last June to protect them- 
selves against an anticipated boom, have now used up most of 
their supplies. Second, ordinary seasonal increase in steel trade. 
Third, business improvement shown in most every section of the 
nation. Fourth, best automobile sales preseasts in past several 


years. Fifth, buying by railways which has been heralded for 
past several months. 


SALES AND COLLECTIONS: The monthly survey conducted 
each month by Credit and Financial Management reflects the 
most interesting report of a general business improvement in 
most every section of the country. The most marked feature of 
the survey for January is the improvement in both sales and col- 
lections in spots which have been reporting "slow" for the past 
few months. The "slow" spots on collections were cut from 33 
in December to 18 in January, even with 12 fewer points re- 
porting in January. The number of points reporting sales as 


good" was two-and-a-half times as large in January as in 
December. 


Prospects bright and fair 

One of the hopeful “thermometer 
readings” taken by the business world 
during January was found in the reports 
of the larger shippers who have indi- 
cated their requirements for freight cars 
during the first quarter of 1934 will be 
6.5 per cent greater than for the same 
quarter last year. These reports cover 
29 commodities and the industries re- 
porting represent about 90 per cent of 
all the freight carried by the railway 
lines. So we find here a hopeful esti- 
mate, at least, of a continued improve- 
ment in general business conditions. 

a a 

Early in January the National Shoe 
Retailers Association held its annual 
convention and sales market in St. 
Louis. The number of retailers attend- 
ing these sessions set a new record for 
the past few years. The number of or- 
ders placed has been reflected in both 
the St. Louis and New England shoe- 
making centers. The wave of optimism 
has circled on to the hide and leather 
industry and a general improvement in 
the sales situation is reported there. The 
tanners have been keeping their produc- 
tion close to the line of orders so this 
influx of new business has stimulated 
employment all along the line. 

_— 


Good reports continue to come from 
the Pacific coast. A final check up of 
the holiday trade indicates a general 
boost of 15 per cent or more in the 
retail trade in the San Francisco area. 
One of the signs of returning prosperity 
on the Pacific is found in the report of 
a sizeable gain in the fruit and vegeta- 
ble packs during 1933. There were 
15,424,000 cases of fruit and 8,515,000 
cases of vegetables packed last year. 
This corresponds with a total of but 
1,030,000 cases of fruits in 1932 and 
6,770,000 cases of vegetables. In 1931 
there were packed 12,634,000 cases of 
fruit and 5,634,000 cases of vegetables. 
These figures seem to indicate a return 
of created wealth in this important field. 

a eh. 


" The weekly survey of current business 
for the second week in January by the 
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thermometer: 


financial trends and indications 


Department of Commerce gives these 
interesting reports: 


Recent statistics indicate a continued 
improvement in business activity, after 
allowance for the usual seasonal influ- 
ences. Productive operations apparently 
were not curtailed to the customary ex- 
tent in December, and primary distribu- 
tion, as. indicated by freight-car load- 
ings, fell off by less than the usual 
seasonal amount. The New York Times 
index, which includes the carloadings 
series in addition to five production 
series, averaged nearly 5 per cent higher 
in December than in November. De- 
partment store sales increased in Decem- 
ber by slightly more than the usual 
seasonal amount, and were 12 per cent 
greater than in 1932, compared with a 
gain of 3 per cent in November. Whole- 
sale commodity prices in the final week 
of the year were at approximately the 
level prevailing a month earlier, and 
the December average was slightly 
lower than in November. Stock prices 
showed little change on the average, but 
bond quotations advanced steadily. Out- 
standing loans of the reporting member 
banks were reduced during December, 
and at the end of the year were ap- 
proximately equal to the total for the 
first week of May when the publication 
of the figures was resumed after the 
bank holiday. The new capital market 
was inactive during December, except- 
ing for large issues of Government 
obligations. 


Data available for the first week of 
January reflect to some extent year-end 
influences. Bank debits, outside New 
York City, recorded the usual rise, al- 
though the total was less than in 1933. 
Money in circulation showed a seasonal 
recession. Security markets were firm, 
with bond prices extending the Decem- 
ber gains. Wholesale prices improved 
fractionally. The two major production 
series available showed diverse trends. 
Steel ingot production dropped to about 
29 per cent of capacity, compared with 
the December high above 34 per cent. 
Automobile production increased, al- 
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though estimated output was smaller 
than in the same week of last year. 


An excellent index of how the Na- 
tion has weathered the “present eco- 
nomic situation” is found in the totals 
of business written during 1933 by the 
life insurance companies. In a talk be- 
fore the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents held in New York early in 
January, Mr. F. A. Holland, president 
of the National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Vermont, points out that at the 
end of. 33 some 63,000,000 policy 
holders held about 95 billion dollars 
in life insurance protection and that 
during the year just passed 13 billions 
in new life insurance was written by 
the reserve companies. It has been es- 
timated that during every working day 
in 1933 a total of $23,000,000 in life 
insurance was written by these com- 
panies. It also is significant that during 
last year $2,175,000,000 was paid out 
to policy holders and $925,000,000 paid 
to beneficiaries. 


A reminder of bygone glories that 
were so delusive was available recently 
in the nation’s newspapers when an 
Associated Press release from Washing- 
ton on January 18 revealed that the peak 
of American manufacturing activity, 
with a production of more than $70,- 
000,000,000 worth of goods in one year, 
was reached in 1929. The Census Bu- 
reau reports that it exceeded by about 
one-eighth the previous high mark of 
1927. 


The volume of output, based on pro- 
duction of 1899 as 100, rose to 295 in 
1929 as compared with 272 in 1927. 


Mechanization of industry and more 
efficient utilization of labor led to a drop 
of 1.8 per cent in factory employment 
in 1929, as compared with 1919, but an 
increase of 5.9 per cent over 1927. The 
wage budget exceeded that of 1919 by 
11.1 per cent and that of 1927 by 7.1 
per cent. 
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Score sheet of collection and sales conditions 


State 


Alabama 
California 


: Florida 


Illinois 
lowa 


City 


Birmingham 
Phoenix 
Little Rock 
Los Angeles 
Oakland 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
Denver 
Pueblo 
Bridgeport 
Hartford 
New Haven 
Waterbury 
Washington 
Jacksonville 
Tampa 
Atlanta 
Boise 
Quincy 
Springfield 
Evansville 
Fr. Wayne 
Indianapolis 
South Bend 
Terre Haute 
Burlington 
Cedar Rapids 
Davenport 
Des Moines 
Ottumwa 
Sioux City 
Wichita 
Lexington 
Louisville 
New Orleans 
Baltimore 
Springfield 
Boston 
Detroit 
Flint 

Grand Rapids 
Lansing 
Jackson 
Duluth 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Kansas City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Billings 
Great Falls 
Helena 
Omaha 
Newark 
Trenton 


City 
Birmingham 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
Jacksonville 
Tampa 
Quincy 
Cedar Rapids 
Davenport 
Des Moines 
Ottumwa 
Wichita 
Springfield 
Detroit 
Flint 


Collections 


Good 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Good 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
Good 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Good 
Fair 
Fair 
Good 
Fair 
Fair 


Changes 


Collections 
Fair to Good 


Slow to Fair 


Slow to Good 


Slow to Fair 
Slow to Fair 
Slow to Fair 
Fair to Slow 


Fair to Slow 


City 


Albany 
Binghamton 
Buffalo 
Elmira 
Jamestown 
New York 
Rochester 
Syracuse 
Utica 

Grand Forks 
Fargo 
Cincinnati 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Toledo 
Youngstown 
Oklahoma City 
Tulsa 
Portland 
Allentown 
Altoona 
Harrisburg 
Johnstown 
New Castle 
Pittsburgh 
Uniontown 
Wilkes-Barre 
Providence 
Sioux Falls 
Bristol 
Chattanooga 
Knoxville 
Memphis 
Austin 
Dallas 

El Paso 

Fr. Worth 
Houston 
San Antonio 
Salt Lake City 
Lynchburg 
Richmond 
Bellingham 
Seattle 
Spokane 
Tacoma 
Bluefield 
Charlestown 
Clarksburg 
Parkersburg 
Wheeling 
Fond du Lac 
Green Bay 
Milwaukee 
Oshkosh 


since last month’s survey 


Sales 


Fair to Good 
Fair to Good 
Good to Fair 
Slow to Fair 
Slow to Fair 
Fair to Slow 
Fair to Good 
Slow to Fair 
Slow to Good 


Slow to Fair 
Fair to Slow 
Slow to Fair 
Fair to Slow 


State 


Missouri 


New York 
Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 
Texas 


Virginia 
W. Virginia 


W 
Wisconsin 


City 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 
Albany 
Okla. City 
Allentown 
Dallas 
San Antonio 
Fort Worth 
Lynchburg 
Charlestown 
Wheeling 
Seattle © 
Green Bay 
Oshkosh 


Collections 


Good 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
Slow 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Fair 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Fair 
Good 
Good 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 


Collections 


Slow to Fair 
Fair to Good 
Slow to Fair 
Slow to Fair 
Fair to Good 
Fair to Good 


Fair to Good 
Slow to Fair 


Good to Fair 
Slow to Fair 


Sales 


Slow to Fair 
Slow to Fair 
Fair to Good 
Fair to Good 
Slow to Fair 
Fair to Good 


Good to Fair 
Fair to Good 
Fair to Good 
Slow to Fair 


Slow to Fair 
Slow to Fair 









There has been a marked change for 
the better in both Collections and Sales 
as shown by the monthly survey con- 
ducted during January as compared with 
previous months. The total number of 
points reporting up to noon on January 
16 was 110 as compared with 108 in 
December. As shown by the score sheet 
on this page, there has been a marked 
decrease in the number of points report- 
ing Slow for both Collections and Sales. 
There is a gain of 8 in the number of 
points reporting Good on Collections 
and a gain of 12 places reporting Good 
on Sales. The high spots of the survey 
as reported by the various offices affili- 
ated in the National Association of 
Credit Men are indicated as follows: 
ALABAMA: Birmingham reports that 
collections have shown improvement in 
Collections and that this territory had 
the best holiday business in years with 
no after holiday slump. “Sales up from 
50 to 300 per-cent over a year ago.” 
ARIZONA: Phoenix. “Improvement 
comes from P.W.A. funds. Chief 
source of income in this district is from 
cotton, cattle and wool. Regular buying 
on these items has not been strong.” 
CALIFORNIA: Los Angeles reports 
Sales ‘almost good.” Oakland indicates 
Fair on both scores and San Francisco 
says “Collections are better than they 
have been in months but Sales in Janu- 
ary are not as good as last month.” San 
Diego reports a slowing up in collections 
with Sales Good owing to C.W.A. 
money helping sales considerably. 
COLORADO: Inter-Mountain at Den- 
ver says Collections getting better but 
weather retarding sales somewhat. 
Pueblo says Collections and Sales both 
Fair. 

CONNECTICUT: Waterbury writes: 
“Employment conditions in local fac- 
tories have improved and there is a defi- 
nite feeling of optimism both with em- 
ployers and employees.” New Haven, 
Hartford, Bridgeport score Fair on both 
columns. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Wash- 
ington indicates January will show im- 
provement in Sales. 

FLORIDA: ~ Jacksonville sends word 
that retail business in December was the 
best in several years and the first change 
for the better in both Collections and 
Sales in many months. 

ILLINOIS: Quincy reports Collections 
and Sales both slow in that section. 
INDIANA: Evansville indicates im- 


Sales—collections survey 


provement in Collections and Sales but 
little change in manufacturing sales. 
Fort Wayne reports new collection busi- 
ness has fallen off in past 60 days. 
IOWA: Des Moines reports C.W.A. 
and corn loans have improved retail 
business in last 30 days. Davenport in- 
dicates C.W.A. employment of 3,500 in 
that locality is helping retail business. 
Cedar Rapids reports ‘General improve- 
ment due to corn loan program.” 
KANSAS: Wichita sees government re- 
lief programs as big help to business. 
KENTUCKY: Louisville writes: ‘“Bet- 
ter feeling during last 30 days. Retail 
business in December 20 to 25 per-cent 
better than last year.” 





Summary 
Last Month: 
Collections: Sales: 
Good 6 Good 6 
Fair 69 Fair 75 
Slow 33 Slow 27 
This Month: 


Collections: Sales: 

Good 14 Good 18 
Fair 73 Fair 76 
Slow 23 Slow 16 





MASSACHUSETTS: Springfield reports 
business slow after the holiday season. 
Boston reports Collections and Sales 
both Fair. 

MICHIGAN: Detroit thinks some im- 
provement because of release of money 
tied up in closed banks. Automotive 
trade indicates some encouraging aspects. 


Flint reports “Some improvement.” 
Jackson writes: ‘Sales very good in 
some lines.” 


MINNESOTA: Minneapolis writes: 
“There is a definite trend toward im- 
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provement throughout practically our en- 
tire trade market; evidence of this comes 
to our attention from many sources. 
There seems to be quite general confi- 
dence that the up-swing will continue.” 
St. Paul also reports Good under Sales 
and Fair under Collections. Duluth 
says sales have fallen but collections 
have improved. 

MISSOURI: St. Joseph says holiday 
business was better than expected and 
fair since Jan. 1. St. Louis writes “Im- 
proving” after both Collections and 
Sales. 

MONTANA: Billings checks 6 reports 
under Fair for Collections with 5 re- 
porting Good. Under Sales 8 report 
Fair and 3 classify Good. 

NEBRASKA: Omaha writes: “Con- 
siderable stimulus was shown in Decem- 
ber sales and since the holiday sales 
continue to show increased activity. Col- 
lections likewise are coming through in 
fine shape. 

NEW YORK: Jamestown writes: “Suc- 
cess of the Furniture Market is a ray 
of light around which some hope is 
staked.” Rochester tells of some im- 
provement in some lines for both Sales 
and Collections. Albany has moved up 
to the Good column for both Collec- 
tions and Sales. 

NEW JERSEY: Newark reports some 
gains from C.W.A. activity but says most 
consumer lines are still but Fair. 
NORTH DAKOTA: Fargo looks for 
better collections about January 15 when 
wheat allotment payments will be made, 
and expects 50 per-cent improvement in 
sales over January of last year. 

OHIO: Toledo reports some improve- 
ment in retail sales. Dayton writes: 
“Christmas trade in retail stores was 
considerably above last year—some re- 
porting 25 to 50 per-cent gains.” 
OKLAHOMA: Oklahoma City says De- 
cember was “much better” and Tulsa 
says: “Believe C.W.A. will help in food 
lines but has not had time yet.” 
PENNSYLVANIA: Altoona is looking 
hopefully to consummation of loan to 
Pennsylvania railway. Pittsburgh reports 
some improvement over last year. Al- 
lentown writes: “Sales are fair due to 
additional employment. Coal regions 
still unsettled. Textiles show marked 
improvement and bettered conditions.” 
Johnstown says of sales: ““Renewed con- 
fidence evident.’’ (Continued on page 34) 
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new bankruptcy amendment 


A bill now before the Senate, unless 
amended before passage, will en- 
lu danger the credit structure of the 
country. H. R. 5884 (73rd Con- 
gress) to amend the Bankruptcy Law, 
has passed the House of Representatives. 
This bill, which is now pending in 
the United States Senate (Senate Bill 
1828) as unfinished business, and sched- 
uled to pass within the next two weeks, 
proposes to add to Chapter VIII of the 
Bankruptcy Act entitled ‘Provisions for 
the Relief of Debtors” a new section 79 
dealing with the reorganization of cor- 
porations. This section is generally sup- 
ported, and while it requires perfection 
in detail, is in the main unobjectionable. 
Included in the bill, however, is a 
revolutionary amendment to Sec. 63-a of 
the Bankruptcy Act entitled “Debts 
which may be proved.” The amend- 
ment adds to the definition of provable 
debts, the following: 

“Claims for damages respecting 
executory contracts, including future 
rents whether the bankrupt be an in- 
dividual or corporation which claim 
shall be liquidated under Sec. 63-b of 
this Act.” 

The inclusion of this provision in 
H. R. 5884 presents what, from the 
point of view of commercial credit 
grantors throughout the United States, 
amounts to nothing short of a national 
emergency. 

If adopted, a landlord’s claim for loss 
of future rent upon the bankruptcy of 
his tenant, will for the first time, become 
a provable claim, sharing ratably with 
the claims of merchandise and money- 
loan creditors,—mno matter how long the 
lease may run, whether for a fraction of 
a year, or for ninety-nine years or 
longer. 

The measure of damages for which 
the landlord would be entitled to pre- 
sent a valid claim would be the differ- 
ence between the rent provided for in 
the lease and the rental value of the 
property determined as of the day of 
the breach. 

No such liability has ever appeared 
on any financial statement upon which 
’ credit grantors in the United States have 
relied in the extension of credit. 

There is no possible means by which 
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executives oppose 


a credit man, even if informed of the 
existence of an outstanding lease could 
make any mathematical computation 
which would enable him to determine 
the amount of a landlord’s claim, which 
might be presented in the event of the 
tenant’s bankruptcy. 

The amount of damages might equal 
or approximate the amount of rent to 
accrue from the date of bankruptcy 
to the expiration of the lease. 

In the now pending bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings of the Blyn Shoe Company the 
claims of merchandise and money- 
loaned creditors amounted to approxi- 
mately $500,000. Landlord’s claims for 
loss of rent (which under the existing 
law are not provable) were filed for the 
sum of $2,900,000. 

In the bankruptcy proceedings of the 
McClellan Stores Corporation the mer- 
chandise and money-loaned claims 
amounted to approximately $2,000,000. 
The. landlord’s claims for loss of rent 
(which, under the existing law are not 
provable) were for approximately 
$3,900,000. 

In the bankruptcy proceedings of the 
McCrory Stores Corporation, the mer- 
chandise and money-loaned claims 
amounted to approximately $9,000,000. 
The claims of landlords for loss of fu- 
ture rent (which, under the existing law 
are not provable) were for approxi- 
mately $43,000,000. 

This proposed amendment to the 
Bankruptcy Act is supported by an or- 
ganized and powerful lobby of land- 
lords.- In fourteen states landlords now 
have a priority granted by state law 
which is recognized in bankruptcy, 
which in some states entitles a landlord 
to a priority claim for an amount equal 
to as much as one year’s future rent. 
The proposed amendment would, in 
such states, give the landlord a general 
claim in addition to the priority granted 
by state law, for the difference between 
the rent provided to be paid in the lease 
and the rental value of the property to 
the expiration of the lease. 

The landlords assert that they have 
been the victims of a conspiracy on the 
part of solvent chain stores, which, by 
resorting to voluntary bankruptcy pro- 


ceedings have, without adequate justi- . 
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fication, repudiated their leases, and have 
used the machinery afforded by the 
bankruptcy law as an instrumentality to 
perpetrate a fraud on the landlords. 

While there may be some justification 
for this dissatisfaction of the landlords 
with the present state of the law, the 
remedy which they are proposing in the 
legislation now under consideration 
would put the landlords in a position 
where they would, upon the rejection 
of a lease by a trustee in bankruptcy, not 
only receive back their property, but 
would also collect from the assets of 
the estate, at the expense of merchandise 
and money-loaned creditors, substantial 
damages, the amount of which would 
necessarily be based upon speculation 
and guess-work. 

As a pfactical matter, in many in- 
stances landlords would recover from 
bankrupt estates (at the expense of 
merchandise and money-loaned ¢redi- 
tors) damages estimated for the future, 
as of the date of the filing of the peti- 
tion in bankruptcy, whereas, they might 
within a short period thereafter re-let 
the property at a rental in excess of that 
provided for in the lease executed by 
the bankrupt, without any liability to 
account for the excess. 

Such a situation is manifestly unfair, 
and would undermine the entire basis 
for the extension of credit in the United 
States. 

The plausible argument is advanced 
by landlords in support of the amend- 
ment, that the purpose and intent of the 
bankruptcy act is to relieve an insolvent 
debtor of his fixed obligations so that 
he may be in a position to reestablish 
himself as a solvent and self-supporting 
member of the community, and that the 
present law does not permit an individ- 
ual bankrupt to relieve himself of the 
liability for instalments of rent accruing 
after the date of the filing of the peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 

The answer to the situation obviously 
is that if landlords are to be permitted 
to file claims for loss of future rent, 
(so that such claims would be barred 
by the discharge of the bankrupt) the 
damages which the landlord should be 
permitted to recover should be definitely 
limited. 

The proposal now pending before 
Congress would undoubtedly result in a 
restriction of credit at a time when the 
country is working toward reconstruc- 
tion, and would have a retarding effect 
upon the recovery which is just com- 
mencing to be felt. 


There’s something sort of pathetic 
about a horsefly sitting on the radiator 
of a truck. 
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DANG any hand-operated carriage back 


a thousand times—then you'll understand 
the advantages of electric carriage return 


The new Burroughs Electric Carriage Typewriter saves the typist all inter- 
ruptions formerly required to shove the carriage back by hand a thousand or 
so times a day. The built-in motor returns the carriage and spaces to the 
next writing line. It also shifts to capitals. Each carriage movement is con- 
trolled from the keyboard. This results in easier, faster and neater typing. 


BURROUGHS 


ELECTRIC CARRIAGE 





TYPEWRITER 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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“This month's collection letter” 


By J. A. HARVEY, J. C. Ridnour Co., Lincoln, 


Nebraska: 


The letter: 


We are enclosing a statement of your account totaling 
$128.30, now 60 days past due. 


The outline: 


1st Gain the reader’s attention. State the 


Paragraph _— subject matter. 


2nd 
Paragraph 


Body of the letter. Go into detail stat- 
ing conditions that surround this par- 
ticular case. Every letter can be made 
individual. Visualize, personalize, char- 
acterize. 


At the time of opening your account May Ist, the writer 
clearly explained our terms of sale, namely, 2/10, net 30. 
Your acceptance of this shipment was your implied promise 
to pay in accordance with our terms. However, we have 
failed to hear from you. 


3rd 
Paragraph 


Definitely place the responsibility on the 
debtor. Hinge the next move on him. 
If he does not reply, you have put your- 
self in a position to be more severe in 


In view of the circumstances, we are compelled to ask for 
your check in full not later than Monday, July 15. I will 
hold a copy of this letter on my desk awaiting your reply. 


your next letter. 


“During the past twelve months I 
have made a very careful study of col- 
lection letters. I have gathered together 
letters from every available source. In- 
cidentally I have carefully reviewed the 
series of letters published by your of- 
fice, which you sent me last summer. 

“I have a file of the best letters writ- 
ten by a selected group of wholesale 
credit men and which were criticized by 
a jobber and manufacturer executive, a 
large retail store owner, and a univer- 
sity professor,” writes Mr. Harvey. 

“After analyzing such a large quan- 
tity of letters I find that we deviate 
from that which could really be effective 
letters as apparently we have lost sight 
of what is standard. 

“As a solution is it not good practice 
to take time off every so often to study 
the construction of a letter that is cor- 
rect in form. 

“This model collection letter set up 
in graphic form crystalizes the subject 
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under consideration. It pictures clearly 
in the writer's mind the requisite boun- 
daries to which a “good collection 
letter” is confined. Any additional 
comments would be superfluous and 
prove to be a hindrance. A straight- 
forward business-like letter written in 
the logical sequence, collects money. 
Rambling letters, dodging the subject, 
detract. 

“Note the letter above, Paragraph 1, 
states the subject; Paragraph 2, discusses 
the subject matter; Paragraph 3, de- 
finitely requests the money. Logically 
written, isn’t it? Nothing more to be 
added, nothing could be eliminated.” 

Supplementary to your collection let- 
ter efforts there should be reliance on 
Credit Interchange reports. With inter- 
change reports before you on each of 
your accounts, you will attain maximum 
effectiveness in using the collection let- 
ters presented here. 

Send us your best collection letter for 
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our “collection of collection letters’ 
which we are gathering for the readers 
of CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGE- 


00 


Collection Letters 


selected from this 
monthly feature 


An entirely new series 


0G) 


Cents 


CREDIT and FINANCIAL 


MANAGEMENT 
One Park Ave. New York, N. Y. 








Insurance 
question box 


Q. In checking up on our firm's in- 
surance, I find that the printed conditions 
of the fwe insurance contracts all read 
the same. There are listed a number of 
exclusions. Will you tell me how and 
by what forms of insurance these exclu- 
sions can be insured against?—G. J. C. 

A. In your question you do not men- 
tion the exclusions that you have in mind, 
but your last sentence indicates that you 
do not refer to the customary exclusions 
(lines 38-44 inclusive of the Standard 
Fire Policy). However, it might be well 
to note in passing that a number of the 
items excluded in these lines can be cov- 
ered under the contract if the liability 
is specifically assumed. For example, the 
item of “‘store or office furniture and fix- 
tures” is mot covered even though the 
form reads “on all contents of the 
assured” unless, of course, this item is 
specifically mentioned in the form, or by 
the attachment of a clause amending the 
contract to include all property on which 
liability is required to be specifically 
assumed under the conditions of the 
policy. 

A number of the hazards excluded 
under the Standard Fire Policy can be 
covered by supplemental contracts, such 
as riot, civil commotion and explosion, 
windstorm, hail and earthquake. 

A fire caused by a riot or civil commo- 
tion is not covered under the Standard 
Fire Policy but can be covered under a 
riot policy. Loss by explosion, except 
when caused directly by a fire, is not 
covered under the standard fire policy— 
full protection calls for an explosion pol- 
icy. Should a windstorm cause sufficient 
damage to a material part of a building 
to cause it to fall, the fire insurance 
policy would be voided and should fire 
ensue, the loss would not be covered. 
A windstorm policy would cover this loss 
if a “Bridge the Fire-Tornado Gap” 
clause is attached. In like manner, an 
identical situation can arise should an 
earthquake occur and cause a material 
part of the building to fall, thereby 
voiding the fire policy. If the assured 
has an earthquake policy, the gap is 
bridged and he has protection from both 
fire and earthquake. 

To really get the fullest possible pro- 
tection, it is necessary to carry not only 
the fire policy, properly written, but the 
so-called supplemental contracts as well. 





YOU NEED 
— 


By 
Arthur E. 
Fixel 
Member of 
Detroit Bar 

























SECOND EDITION 





False Financial Statements 
Remedies of Defrauded Creditors 


The law relating to financial statements 
and remedies of defrauded creditors, 
amplified, with full footnotes, references 
and forms, completely brought up to date. 


YOU'LL FIND ANSWERS TO 
QUESTIONS LIKE THESE— 


1, How long may you rely on your customer’s finan- 
cial statement? Twelve months? Fifteen months? 
Eighteen months? 


2, If your customer’s financial statement is a continuing 
statement until notice of a material change, how long 
have you the right to depend on such a statement? 

3, Does your customer commit a fraud by giving an 


assignment of his accounts receivable s y after 
his financial statement is filed ? 


4, Is it fraudulent to omit sree obligations in a 
financial statement? 


5, Under what circumstances are you not allowed to 
rely on financial statements without further inquiry? 











Every credit man should have this book for im- 
mediate reference. It should save you 
thousands of dollars annually. 


PEREE 5-DAY EXAMINATION, 


We will be glad to send you this book for a 5-day examination. 
At the end of this time either return the book, or mail us 
your check for 


-- FRED S. DRAKE LAW BOOK COMPANY --; 
1019 FOX BLDG. - DETROIT, MICH. 
Gentlemen: 


Kindly send us a copy of Fixel’s “FALSE FINANCIAL 
STATEMENTS — REMEDIES OF DEFRAUDED 
CREDITORS”. We will keep this book for five days and then 








First Radio Bug: Did you know that 


Adam was the first radio bug? either return the book or mail you our check for $8.50. 
Second Radio Bug: No, why? NAME 
First Radio Bug: Because he took his ADDRESS 
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Credit in 
4 the codes 


(Cont. from p. 19) discounts, regulation of 

consignments and returned goods. 

Rayon and Silk Dyeing and Printing Industry: 
Establishment of Central Bureau to adjust 
all service claims of customers. File price 
list. Code authority to adopt uniform 
contract for industry. 

Refractories Industry: Terms of sale deter- 
mined by each division of industry. Usual 
unfair practices such as rebates, refunds, 
unearned discounts, unwarranted allow- 
ances, etc. Standard quotation form rec- 
ommended. 

Retail and Retail Drug Trade: Applying to 
retail field and not analyzed. 

Rolling Steel Door Industry: Unfair prac- 
tices such as false invoicing, rebates, 
refunds, combination of quotations, mis- 
representation, etc., forbidden. Specified 
rules in making proposals or quotations. 
Maximum net terms. No post-dating or 
pre-dating of invoices. 

Rubber Tire Mfg. Industry: Code authority 
to amplify from time to time trade prac- 
tices herein provided. Comprehensive 
schedule of a practices. Members to 
file with authority all classes of price lists. 
Regulation for disposal of seconds, discon- 
tinued designs, etc. Provisions of code 
regarding price discount, deductions, allow- 
ances, etc., not applicable to export sales. 

RUBBER MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY: 
General Code—Price, discounts, terms of 

sale, etc., not applicable to export sales. 
Usual unfair trade practices specified. 

Automobile Fabrics Division—Members to 
file schedules of price and terms. No 
consignment, secret rebates, discounts, 
premiums. Standard maximum terms 
of sale and discount. Detailed as to 
product and class of outlet. 

Rubber Flooring Division—Classes of ac- 
counts defined. Members to file sched- 
ule of prices and discounts. Unfair 
trade practices defined in detail. 

Rubber Footwear—Members to file sched- 
ule of prices and terms of sale. No 
consignment. 

Hard Rubber Division—Price lists and 
discount schedule filed with proper 
authority. Maximum discount and term 
period. No consignment sale. Regula- 
tion of terms of shipment. 

Heel and Sole Division—Members to file 
price list and terms of sale schedule. 
No special allowances, rebates, etc. 

Mechanical Rubber Goods Division—Per- 
mission of Divisional authority to make 
close out of overstock or obsolete goods 
sale. Filing of price lists and discount 
schedule. Uniform terms of sale to be 
established by Divisional authority with 
approval of Administrator. 

Sponge Rubber Division—Maximum dis- 
counts and term period. Regulation of 
freight allowance. Unfair trade practices 
defined in detail. 

Rubber Sundries Division—Members to file 
schedule of prices, discounts, terms of 
sale with proper authority. Maximum 
discounts, cash discounts specified. No 
consignment sales. 

Rainwear Division—Standard terms of sale 
and discounts specified. Regulation of 
returned goods. 

Savings, Building and Loan Associations: No 
credit provisions. 

Silverware Mfg. Industry: Usual unfair 
trade practices prohibited. Specific regu- 
lations on returned goods and charges 
therefor. Package charge on shipments 
under a certain minimum value and con- 
signment period limited to fourteen days 
and limited to sterling ware. 
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Smelting and Refining of Secondary Metals 
Into Brass and Bronze Alloys in Ingot 
Form: Members of Industry to file price, 
discount and terms of sale schedule. No 
discrimination between customers. Uni- 
form sales contract to be established. 
Usual unfair trade practices prohibited. 

Set Up Paper Box Mfg. Industry: Members 
to file schedule price, discounts and terms. 
Code authority may recommend standard 
invoice forms, embodying all terms of 
sales, prices, etc. Usual unfair practices 
prohibited. 

Stone Finishing Machinery and Equipment 
Industry: Usual unfair trade practices pro- 
hibited. Members to file prices, discounts 
and terms schedule with proper authority. 
Maximum cash discount and term period. 
The following, given verbatim, is worthy 
of reprint: 

“Each member shall advance, as a matter 
of record for use of the membership, 


Lincoln's 
moratorium 


In 1834 young Lincoln engaged in a 
store business with a man by the name 
of Berry. The business had not pros- 
pered so when two brothers by the name 
of Trent came along from the east, the 
stock of goods was sold and a note 
taken. Berry died. Trent Brothers 
failed before the note fell due and Lin- 
coln was held responsible for the dis- 
counted instrument. To the creditors of 
the store, Lincoln promised he would 
pay all when and as he could. Fourteen 
years later when he was serving his first 
term in Congress, he sent part of his 
salary home to Springfield to pay off 
this debt. But one of the creditors 
balked on the original moratorium 
agreement. He obtained a judgment 
against Lincoln and sold his surveying 
instruments to satisfy the judgment. A 
friend, knowing of Lincoln’s circum- 
stances, bought in the instruments at the 
judgment sale and returned them to 
Lincoln. 


credit information the lack of which would 
otherwise jeopardize the best interests of 
the members with certain customers. 

(a) Customers’ accounts with individual 
members requiring legal action for 
collection and accounts not taken 
care of for a period of 90 days 
which are still being carried on the 
books of individual members, and 
in which every reasonable effort 
has been made by the member to 
ae eae ae poy 
Neutr ignat e 
Code Authority and furnished by 
the Neutral Agency to other mem- 
bers upon their request. 

(b) Customers’ accounts not settled due 
to disputed claims shall be so 
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recorded with the Neutral Agency, 
with full information as to the 
nature of such dispute. 
Any member may request from the 
Neutral Agency such credit infor- 
mation as he may desire relative 
to customers in the trade. If no 
such information is on file with 
the Neutral Agency, the Neutral 
Agency shall endeavor to obtain 
such information from members of 
the Industry. Upon receiving such 
credit information from the mem- 
bers, the Neutral Agency shall make 
it available to the inquiring member 
and make a record of the data, 
which record shall be always open 
to inspection by the Code Authority 
and the Administrator. 

Any member advancing false or 

misleading credit information to 

the said Neutral Agency regarding 

any customer shall be guilty of a 

violation of this Code.” 

Domestic Freight Forwarding Industry: Un- 
fair trade practices include charging of 
lower rates than specified in code, grant- 
ing allowance, rebates, concessions, etc. 
Code authority to prepare and submit to 
Administrator list of specific unfair com- 
petitive practices. 

Valve and Fittings Mfg. Industry: “Credit 

privileges shall be restricted to those whose 
moral and financial integrity may be rea- 
sonably well established. The purpose of 
this broad rule is to make it incumbent 
upon each member of the Industry to ex- 
ercise due diligence and sound judgment 
in earnest effort to avoid action relating 
to the granting of credit privileges which 
might introduce instability into the mar- 
ket.” (Verbatim.) 
Specified terms of payment, with exceptions 
for distant points. Interest at specified 
rate mandatory on past due accounts. Max- 
imum cash discount. Cash discount period 
specified with provisions for distant points. 
Terms of shipment specified. Code au- 
thority to make recommendations regard- 
ing consigned stocks. Permission from 
code authority to dispose of distress mer- 
chandise. 

Vitrified Clay Sewer Pipe Mfg. Industry: 
Usual unfair trade practices prohibited. 
Code authority to submit to Administrator 
recommendations as to gathering and dis- 
seminating credit information. 

Watch Case Mfg. Industry: Usual unfair 
trade practices prohibited. No consign- 
ment shipments except samples. Maximum 
terms and discounts specified. 

Wax Paper Industry: Members to file price, 
discount and terms of sale scheduled with 
code authority. 

American Match Industry: Membership to 
file price list schedules, etc. Usual unfair 
trade practices. Detailed regulation of re- 
lation with customers. 

Retail Food and Grocery Trade: Not ana- 
lyzed. 

End Grain Strip Wood Block Industry: To 
use such agencies as necessary for carrying 
out code. Usual unfair trade practices. 
File price, discount and term schedule. 
Specific requirements to charge for list of 
services itemized. Maximum terms of sale 
and cash discounts. 

Shoe and Leather Finish, Polish, and Cement 
Mfg. Industry: Divisional Planning and 
Fair Practice Agencies established. Max- 
imum discounts and terms of sale. Usual 
— trade practices considerably ampli- 


(d) 


Cotton Cloth Glove Mfg. Industry: Usual 
unfair practices prohibited and considerably 
amplified. Members to file price, discount 
and term schedule. Maximum terms and 

- discounts specified. 

Household Ice Refrigerator Industry: Usual 
unfair trade practices. Filing of price 
lists, discount sheets, etc. (Cont. on p. 36) 
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And: we 


worried then... 


Washington (UP).—Administration 
efforts to restore average prices to levels 
of 1926 have made that year seem like 
a golden paradise to which Americans 
hope to return under the recovery pro- 
gram. But a checkup of newspaper 
files reveals that even in that year, 
Americans worried about many things. 

Farm relief, taxes, liquor, Commu- 
nism, scandals, lynchings, high prices— 
troubled by these and many other things, 
Americans groused their way through 
what is now coming to be regarded as 
the perfect year. News headlines of 
December, 1926, reveal: 

Farmers Denounce Coolidge Agricul- 
ture Program . . . Mae West appears 
in “Sex” at Daly's 63rd Street Theatre 
. . . Lynch Negro at Aiken, S.C... . 
Coolidge Ponders Tax Bill . . . Philadel- 
phia Sesquicentennial Exposition Loses 
20 Million Dollars... 

Cotton Growers Demand Equality . . . 
$45 Overcoats Reduced to $29.50 
.. . Destroyers Ordered to Hankow . . . 
Wayne B. Wheeler Says ‘The People 
Are Behind the 18th Amendment” .. . 
The Farm Bureau Federation Demands 


Adoption of the McNary-Haugen 
OM 224 

Alleged Communists Riot . . . Baby 
Starves to Death . . . Senatorial Com- 


mittee Considers the Teapot Dome Scan- 
dals .. . Hall-Mills Trial Proceeds With 


New Sensations . . . Aggressive Buying 
Steadies Stocks . . . 
United States Steel 147 . . . Pound 


Sterling $4.84 . . . U. S. Treasury 414s 
$109.27 . . . Middle West Utilities (In- 
sull) $105 . . . Cotton 13 Cents Per 
Pound... 


Beware the 
terms-breaker! 


(Cont. from page 9) the customers re- 
ceive collection letters a day or two 
after the salesmen has called and re- 
ported his inability to collect. By keep- 
ing past due accounts constantly before 
your customers, you are bound to create 
a mental reaction in his mind by your 
insistence that your account be given im- 
mediate consideration. As one customer 
said not long ago, “I sure like the 
way you keep after me, because it proves 
I am doing business with a live-wire 
concern and what is more, you are the 
only ones that I manage to pay first.” 
Business conditions today demand 
that credit and collections be handled 
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more vigorously than ever. Your cus- 
tomers must learn and realize the fact 
that the day is passed when they can 
practically dictate their own terms. They 
must be brought to time now, if you 
want to keep your loss to a minimum. 
Profit from your mistakes and experience 
of the last few years by upholding the 
standards set by sound business funda- 
mentals and economics. Education of 
customers to your terms, therefore, is 
most essential in re-establishing credit 
on a sounder basis today. 


Discontinue 
discounts? 


The New Jersey Association of Credit 
Men held a Credit Forum recently. The 
subject was “How can the abuse of the 
cash discount privilege be corrected.” 
Many members joined in the discussion, 
and although there were debates on 
many. phases of the topic, it was the 
sense of the meeting that although 
N.R.A. codes will be helpful in the rul- 
ing that allowance of unearned cash dis- 
count is an unfair trade practice, that 
there are as many methods of evasion, 
that manufacturers and wholesalers 
through the different trade Associations, 
and through the National Association of 
Credit Men must co-operate more than 
ever before if they wish the abuse of the 
cash discount privileges be corrected. 

It was also the sense of the meeting 
that cash discounts, as low as 2%, could 
now be considered nothing more than 
trade discounts, that it would be advis- 
able for all firms to discontinue allow- 
ing any cash discounts, and that it 
would be more advisable to sell on net 
terms with the provision that if bills 
were not paid on due date that the reg- 
ular terms of interest should be charged 
on the past due items. 

Many members stated that they in- 
tended to recommend such a procedure 
through the different trade organiza- 
tions, as they believed that the allowance 
of cash discounts resulted. in arguments 
which lead to loss of goodwill with cus- 
tomers, and also that it was expensive 
to the firm allowing cash discounts, 
compared with interest rates, and that in 
too many cases the buyer did not ap- 
preciate the saving that he might affect 
through these discounts, even if he had 
to borrow money at interest to make 
prompt payment. 


Friend: Which of your works of fic- 
tion do you consider the best? 
Author: My last income tax return. 
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INCREASE YOUR COLLECTIONS— 
How to adapt the money-getting 
letters and complete follow-up series 
of representative companies in Amer- 
ica to your business— 
Actual collection experience of representative 
companies— 

250 actual money-getting letters used by these 
companies with records of results secured— 
_An amazing clearing-house of the best collec- 
tion practice and procedure— 

This book is absolutely unique in value. It 


emphasizes actual, practical letters that work; 
it minimizes theory. 


TESTED 
COLLECTION LETTERS 


by Chester H. McCall 


Assistant to the U. S. Secretary of Commerce ; 
formerly Editor and Publisher of Credit and 
Financial Management. 


$5.00 


Every letter presented in this new book has 
proved successful in actual use. 

All sorts of businesses are represented, and 
step-by-step explanations of how to adapt suc- 
cessful letters to your needs and requirements 
are given. 


A host of collection letters—tested and proved 
successful in actual use. You will find this book 
a constant desk companion—a practical record 
of how other collection managers handle prob- 
lems that face you every day. 

Seeing Is Believing 

Reserve a copy for yourself for five days’ 

free examination. 






FIVE-DAY 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


FALCON PRESS, INC., 
330 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

You may send me on the day of publication 
a copy of McCall’s TESTED COLLECTION 
LETTERS ($5.00) for five days’ examination. 
I agree to return the book, postpaid, in five 
days after receipt or to remit for it at that 
time. 
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Insurance 
digest 


Inaugurated be- 
cause of the credit 
fraternity's close 
contact with the 
insurance field 
and need of infor- 
mation about it. 


C. W. A. asked to 


aid fire prevention 


Now that the Federal government has 
appropriated money for the aid of the 
unemployed, through its Civil Works 
Administration, it is sometimes difficult 
for those in charge to find productive 
jobs for those concerned. Moreover, 
many communities have little or no 
money available for purchase of ma- 
terials and equipment required in such 
work. (The C. W. A. funds are for 
payrolls only.) With this in mind, the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
through its general manager, W. E. Mal- 
lalieu, has addressed a letter to the 
mayors of cities with a population of 
20,000 or more, recommending for 
their attention along this line the re- 
moval of fire hazards and the improve- 
ment of the water distribution systems 
—work involving more labor than ma- 
terial. Accompanying the message to 
the mayor was a copy of the latest re- 
port of the National Board’s engineers 
on his city, which set forth recommenda- 
tions for improvements for the consid- 
eration of the mayor and the city 
council. Copies of the report and of the 
letter to the mayor were sent also to the 
water works department in each city, 
and a copy of the letter went to the fire 
chief, asking their cooperation. 

The reports on the fire protection fa- 
cilities in the various cities showed that 
there are several fields where the munic- 
ipalities could be benefited through the 
use of these funds which are now avail- 
able. One of the chief suggestions made 
was a general drive for the removal of 
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useless and discarded material now fre- 
quently found in basements and attics of 
buildings. This work would be under 
the supervision of the chief of the fire 
department and be done with the con- 
sent and assistance of the householders. 
It was also suggested that fire alarm 
boxes and poles to which they are at- 
tached be painted, and that a drill tower 
be constructed on a suitable piece of 
ground. 

Another project, which would help 
major heavy industries of the country 
and at the same time provide a large 
number of hours of labor, would be the 
general replacement of small hydrants 
and mains four inches and smaller in 
diameter; also the installation of addi- 
tional hydrants in high value districts, 
and the elimination of dead-ended water 
mains by completing loops. In addi- 
tion to the aid to industry already cited, 
such features will benefit the city as a 
whole through the reduction of the con- 
flagration hazard. 

It was further suggested that employ- 
ment could be provided for a number of 
men if the water departments of the 
cities would complete the plans and 
maps of their distribution systems and 
supply works where needed, and make 
adequate records and sufficient inspec- 
tion of gate valves and hydrants. 

As indicated by the above, the. works 
suggested require more of labor than of 
material and it is hoped, for the good 
of all concerned, that much may be ac- 
complished through this aid rendered <0 
the needy by the Civil Works Admin- 
istration. 


16,000 workers begin 
U. S. business census 


Washington.— More than 16,000 
“white collar” workers throughout the 
United States were taken from the rolls 
of the unemployed and began the task 
of taking a census of American business. 
This is one of five census projects, the 
funds for which are being furnished by 
the Civil Works Administration as part 
of the nation-wide recovery program. 

The work is under the direction of 
the Bureau of Census, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and Director Wil- 
liam L. Austin urges all business men 
to cooperate with the enumerators and 
furnish the information requested as 
promptly as possible. It is hoped to 
conclude the census by Feb. 15, 1934. 

All establishments engaged in retail- 
ing, wholesaling in its various forms, 
service businesses of all kinds, amuse- 


ment businesses and hotels will be - 


included in the survey. 
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The questions call for an accurate 
description of business establishments, 
kind of merchandise handled or service 
offered for sale, principal functions per- 
formed, employment given during the 
year 1933 to men and women on a part- 
time or full-time basis, salaries and 
wages paid to such employes, other oper- 
ating expenses incurred, net sales and 
other operating receipts of the business, 
stocks on hand at last inventory date, 
and amount of business done on credit. 

Individual returns will be held as 
strictly confidential, but the basic data 
to be supplied by the census will give 
every business man comprehensive fig- 
ures concerning the particular line of 
business in which he is engaged, and 
will enable him to compare his business 
with similar establishments in his state. 

The data to be gathered will be com- 
parable with 1929 census of distribu- 
tion and will be of great value in the 
preparation of a background for eco- 
nomic planning. It is one of the ad- 
vantages of the present undertaking that 
it will provide a measure of the difficult 
conditions which have prevailed during 
the last four years. 

Mrs. Park Avenue: Been long in the 
service of the family, Parker? 

Butler: Yes, madame, I am now serv- 
ing the third degeneration. 


Life’s too short 
for worry 


Truc to work 
out a financial plan by your- 
self takes a lot of time, ef- 
fort and worry —with no 
assurance of success. 


You can eliminate all this 
and get more out of life if 
you put life insurance to 
work to solve your financial 
problems. It is the safe, 
sure way to financial inde- 
pendence. 


i /4 
Sai 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
or Boston. Massacn 


jUSETTS 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet, “My 
Financial Problems.” 
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Why engage 
public ‘accountants? 

A correspondent writes to inquire 
why corporations which have competent 
staffs of accountants directed by able 
comptrollers, chief accountants and the 
like should find it necessary to engage 
the services of professional accountants 
for purposes of audit and examination. 
He says that he can see little justification 
for the expense involved in what is 
known as independent audit when a 
well qualified corps of men is already 
in the employ of the corporation. 
What, he asks, can the public accountant 
do that the staff accountant can not? 
This is a rather familiar question which 
has been answered a great many times, 
but there are still people who do not 
grasp the true significance of audit. 
Every public accountant who is honest 
will admit that the accountants on the 
staff of corporations are generally as 
well grounded in technique and are 
sometimes more proficient than the aver- 
age practitioner. The point is not that 
the accountant in public practice is a 
greater or better man than his fellow in 
corporation employ. It is rather that 
the professional accountant has a differ- 
ent job to do and does it perhaps in a 
way which no one but himself can do 
so well. The excellence of corporation 
staffs in the various accounting depart- 
ments is so well recognized by profes- 
sional men that in most cases the results 
of what is known as internal check are 
regarded as acceptable without a great 
amount of testing or investigation. The 
public accountant takes for granted the 
accuracy and the skill of the accounting 
staff of the corporation. He does not 
attempt to do again what has already 
been done. If this were not so, ac- 
countants engaged to audit the affairs 
of any large corporation would find 
their labors so enormous as to be almost 
beyond accomplishment. 


—Journal of Accountancy 


Character analysis in 
insurance risks 

In every formula set down from 
credit analysis, Character is named as 
the point of first importance. In the 
September, 1933, issue of CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT on page 38, 
Mr. R. Guy Echols pointed out that we 
should add two more “C’s” to our 
formula for analysis of credit. He 
pointed out that in addition to Char- 
acter, Capacity and Capital we should 
look into Conditions and Conduct also 
as governing factors in our considera- 
tions about any credit. 

Credit executives have been looking 
to insurance in various forms as a fe- 


liable backstop for two important credit 
factors, namely Capacity and Capital. 
In the fifth anniversary number of the 
F. & G. Fire News, issued in January 
of this year we find several interesting 
items, but one which particularly turns 
our attention to the fact that credit 
executives may now look upon insurance 
as a backstop or badge of character as 
well; for insurance companies are now 
checking closely upon the Character fac- 
tor when writing large risks. In an 
article under the heading, “Facts Not 
Put In Letters,” the F. & G. Fire News 
presents this interesting sidelight on 
how the insurance companies are also 
governed by character in underwritings 
in the business world: 

“I don’t understand why you peo- 
ple declined to write the Fire insurance 
we offered you on the Universal Build- 
ing located at 783 Main Street. It’s not 
fireproof to be sure but it’s a well con- 
structed brick building in a good loca- 
tion. I am sure that I can’t understand 
your underwriting slant.’” 

“This was the opening conversation 
between an agent visiting the home of- 
fice and one of the underwriting officials. 
His question was answered by the un- 
derwriting official as follows: 

“I’m glad that you brought up that 
question. If there is anything I would 
like to see accomplished in the future 
it is a closer interest and inquiry into 
matters of underwriting. The building 
you refer to is one with which I am 
familiar. From a physical point of view 
it is an acceptable risk.’ ” 

' “don’t tell me that you declined 
it because of the owner!’ exclaimed the 
agent.” 

““The ownership of the building 
was satisfactory. We declined because 
of the occupancy.’ ” 

““The occupancy ?’ 
agent.” 

“"Yes,’ replied the official, ‘One 
entire floor is leased by a book dis- 
tributing firm. They use high pressure 
methods and during the boom days they 
were very successful. When easy money 
disappeared they found themselves with 
a surplus stock on hand and suffered a 
fire." ” 

“IT never heard of it.’” 

““No,’ replied the underwriting of- 
ficial, ‘because the fire occurred when 
they were located in another town. In 
fact they have had three different fires. 
Their present stock is too heavy and 
their financial situation is very bad. 
They are still trying to make a living 
through high pressure methods which 
are no longer lucrative. We simply 


ejaculated the 
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won't write a building containing such 
an occupancy.’ ” 


Resolution 
on education 

It is of the highest importance that 
in the administration of business under 
the new economic order, there be a 
more intelligent understanding than has 
prevailed in recent years of the credit 
element wherein is the power to con- 
serve general prosperity. ~ 

The absence of an understanding of 
what is involved in the handling of 
credits has led to the placing of undue 
emphasis on the element of business 
that seemed to men to promise swiftest 
profit—volume distribution. But the 
emphasis on volume brought us into a 
lopsided condition and contributed to 
the making of the greatest economic dis- 
aster in our history. The lack of in- 
telligent credit control brought about a 
wastage through defaulted credit obli- 
gations of more than a billion dollars 
annually at a time when the severest 
economies were being applied to oper- 
ating costs. 

Plainly there was unfolded in this 
period a spectacle marked by a credit 
illiteracy of serious proportions and it is 
now dawning that industrial and eco- 
nomic recovery cannot be permanent 
without an appreciation of what under- 
lies credits. 

Here is the challenge—that the execu- 
tives in every department of business 
should have a working knowledge of 
what credit is and how it may safely be 
used; that the Credit Manager and all 
his co-workers shall be brought to un- 
derstand the professional nature of their 
task and that the credit function is not a 
mechanical operation. 

Necessarily, the control of the credit 
dollar in the business and banking world 
carries a responsibility of supreme im- 
portance and can only be exercised prop- 
erly and productively when there has 
been proper training for control. 

Looking toward the future and 
our new responsibilities, this Con- 
vention urges the officers and direc- 
tors of the National Association of 
Credit Men to do their utmost to 
bring about a profound interest in 
credit education and see to it that 
all leaders and directors of business 
and particularly all workers in 
credit departments, shall have at 
hand the opportunity for sound 
training in credits. 

—Adopted at the 38th 
N. A. C. M. Convention, 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 1933 
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The sales 

M tax question 

The worst of all taxes is the Sales 
Tax, because it falls disproportionately 
and unjustly on those least able to bear 
it—the masses of our people. A sales 
tax means a fractional percentage of the 
income of us richer people, while it takes 
comparatively so large a percentage of 
the income of the great mass of our 
people, that under present conditions it 
may be the “straw that breaks the 
camel's back”’. 

It should therefore be vigorously op- 
posed by the masses of voters, and if 
they are alive to defending themselves, 
it cannot possibly be passed. 

Now I am not speaking as a shop- 
keeper trying to squirm out of another 
tax. Nothing is truer than that a sales 
tax will be transmitted to the consumers 
in the price of goods they buy. But no 
tax is good that taxes production or buy- 
ing power at its source. It is clearly in- 
dicated that the bulk of the necessary 
revenue for government expenses should 
come out of income taxes, and the bulk 
of income taxes should come out of un- 
earned incomes. It is true that income 
taxes are at present almost unbearably 
high, but I am in favor of taxing all 
our big incomes still more if necessary, 
until we big-income people finally are 


forced to learn that waste and graft 
and racketeering in government can be 
largely stopped if we—and especially 
our business organizations—make it our 
business to stop it, just as we make it 


our business to earn profits. In this 
way we can reduce income taxes also. 


—Edward A. Filene 


“I want to see the proprietor. Is the 
gentleman in?” 

“Yes. I’m in.” 

“Are you the proprietor?” 

“No. I’m the gentleman; the pro- 
prietor is in the back room.” 


Latin-American 
’ survey 


(Continued from p. 15) The relative posi- 
tions of most of the other countries has 
changed but little, although the tendency 
in the closing quarter of 1933 is a re- 
versal of that of the year previous. 
During the last quarter of 1932 only 
four countries showed improvement on 
the collection index and fifteen showed 


.a decline, while in the current survey 


thirteen countries show improvement 
and only seven a decline. The falling- 
off in the promptness of collections is in 
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a minor degree with the exception of 
Brazil, Colombia and Argentina. 

An unusual situation is indicated in 
the collection survey, namely, that gen- 
erally speaking the countries are either 
indicated as Fairly Prompt or better, or 
else Very Slow. Twelve countries show 
a collection index of better than 50. Be- 
low that there is a drop of 20 points and 
nine countries indicate a collection index 
of 32 or less, ranging down to 9 for 
Chile. 

A summation of the general situation 
existing on credit conditions and collec- 
tions at the end of 1933 would indicate 
improvement from the third quarter of 
the year and a very definite net forward 
movement during the whole of 1933. 
Indications are that credit conditions 
have become more stabilized and that 
local conditions, irrespective of the ex- 
change situation, have improved and in 
many countries are generally satisfactory. 

The end of 1932 would appear to be 
the low point on the curve, and since 
that time credit conditions have shown 
a marked improvement, and collections 
in spite of exchange control and transfer 
difficulties are as good, and in most 
cases slightly better, than a year ago. A 
continuation of this trend over the com- 
ing year should bring a majority of these 
countries into a satisfactory situation on 
credit conditions, and with the improve- 
ment in exchange and the stabilization 
of our own currency, collections should 
become more normal for current transac- 
tions and gradual pick up on old bal- 
ances which have been held back for a 
considerable period. 


Almost anything 

A red-haired boy applied for a job 
in a butcher shop. “How much will 
you give me?” 

“Three dollars a week; but what can 
you do to make yourself useful around 
a butcher shop?” 

“Anything.” 

“Well, be specific. Can you dress a 
chicken ?” 

“Not on $3 a week,” said the boy. 


Collection- 
’ sales survey 
(Continued from page 25) 

TENNESSEE: Knoxville reports some 
improvements but still cannot be classed 
better than Fair. Memphis reports Good 
for both Sales and Collections. Chatta- 
nooga had an excellent holiday business 
and “prospects good for improvement 
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in both sales and collections.” 

TEXAS: San Antonio reports prolonged 
drought hurting collections, but that De- 
cember was encouraging. Austin checks 
Good for Collections and Sales, as does 
Houston also. 

VIRGINIA: Bristol reports Sales im- 
proving and outlook much better. 
Lynchburg indicates Good for both col- 
umns. Richmond also classifies in the 
Good columns. 

WASHINGTON: Seattle says: ‘Retail 
business during December was especially 
Good and most houses report slight im- 
provement in Collections.” 

WEST VIRGINIA: Parkersburg says 
Collections Slow to Fair with some gen- 
eral improvement on Sales. Clarksburg 
also reports some improvement. 
WISCONSIN: Green Bay reports a 
general pick-up in both Sales and Col- 
lections. Many members report good 
business for January. 


Government 
and business 

* 

(Cont. from page 18) however, have we 
adopted the expedient of relating our 
visible government to our new and 
necessary way of life. 

I have set forth this general state- 
ment of the new relations of business 
and government, rather than attempting 
to deal with a multiplicity of details, 
because unless one sees the whole pic- 
ture, each detail is pretty sure to mystify 
him. He may then think of each code, 
and of each new restriction of business 
practice, as one more curtailment of our 
liberties ; whereas, if the codes are based 
upon actual fact-finding, and the restric- 
tions are not imposed by an outside 
power but are inherent in the nature of 
the new conditions, they will prove to 
be the way to Liberty. 

We may have thought in the past of 
business and government, as if they 
were two separate and mutually jealous 
entities, each telling the other: “Thus 
far and no further shalt thou go.” But 
that picture must vanish now. Business 
is trading for profit. Government is the 
orderly arrangement of human affairs. 
Unless this trade is a real trade, how- 
ever, unless it is an actual exchange of 
human services, and unless the transac- 
tion is profitable to all concerned, it is 
not good business. On the other hand, 
unless the government does bring order 
into the processes upon which the life 
and welfare of all of us depend, it can 
not long remain the government. It is 
in that light that the new relations of 
business and government must be per- 
ceived. 









Silver threads 
’ among the gold 


(Cont. from page 12) insofar as it rep- 
resents a sound backing in commodities, 
we lose sight of the tremendous super- 
structure which is erected upon it: 
namely, banking, commercial and con- 
sumer credit. 

The argument is frequently made that 
the debts of a nation total an amount 
some fifteen or twenty times the value 
of our entire stocks of gold, yet these 
obligations, it is pointed out, are payable 
in gold. This is presumed to be an 
argument in favor of more money and 
of abandoning the gold standard. 


When an industry, let us say, has 
bank loans of $200,000, it is very un- 
likely that that industry will have over 
$10,000 in currency on hand. Indeed, 
that would be a large amount. Yet who 
would be so foolhardy as to say that 
that industry could not pay its debt if 
it had assets other than currency which 
could, when needed, be converted into 
currency to meet that obligation. The 
fact is that confidence enables tre- 
mendous credit structures to be built 
upon a small base because it is simply 
inconceivable that every one would de- 
mand gold at the same time. It is only 
when confidence is at low ebb that such 
a situation occurs, as in March of this 
year, and in those instances the free gold 
standard temporarily is abandoned. 


To use another illustration: there 
probably are not hospitals enough in the 
nation to give service to more than five 
per cent of our people. It would be just 
as foolhardy to say that we were in a 
dire situation because everybody might 
get sick tonight and be forced to go to 
the hospital and our hospital facilities 
could not accommodate them. We know 
such things do not occur. 

Again, if everyone decided tonight 
to take the train from New York to 
Chicago, there would not be enough 
railroad cars in the country to carry them. 
Would it be good business on the part 
of all the railroads to have accommoda- 
tions for the total population of the 
United States 2 

It is the destruction of confidence that 
brings monetary situations to the fore. 
In times of depression the money 
panacea always arises. It is a serious 
temptation. Perhaps, at times, it would 
seem that it was an easy way out but no 
dishonest, treacherous way out has ever 
proved easy. The tragedies of the 
human race have been greatest when 
sound mediums of exchange have been 
discredited. 


We need but look to the wild days 
preceding the depression to learn the 
penalty we pay when we abuse credit. 
Having destroyed and shaken the con- 
fidence of the people of the world, hav- 
ing brought misery and suffering to 
millions of human beings, let us not 
destroy the last vestige of hope with 
spurious printing press money worth less 
than the paper upon which it is printed. 


Tete-a-tete 
An American farmer wrote to a firm: 
“Please send me one of them gaselene 





engines which you advertise on Page 
785, and if it is any good I'll send you 
a check for it.” 
The following reply was promptly re- 
ceived: “Send us the check, and if it is 
any good we will send you the engine.” 





"Weedows" 

A passer-by stopped to watch an old 
man in his garden weeding. 

“Which weeds do you consider the 
easiest to kill?” he asked: 

“Widow's weeds,” answered the old 
man. “All you have to say is ‘wilt 
thou’, and they wilt.” 
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@ Obituary 


It is with regret that we publish the 
news of the death of Mr. Ira D. Kings- 
bury, formerly President, Secretary, and 
Director of the Rochester Association of 
Credit Men. 

He was well-known in N. A. C. M. 
circles, having been a National Director 
from 1912-16 and Vice-President from 
1917-18. 


Credit in 
the codes 
w 
(Cont. from page 30) 
Velvet Industry: Usual unfair trade prac- 


tices. Maximum terms of sale and dis- 
counts. Unfair trade practices to allow 
unearned discount. No consignment. 

Coated Abrasives Industry: No credit pro- 
visions. 

Cast Iron Pressure Pipe Industry: Usual un- 
fair trade practices such as rebates, re- 
funds, allowances, etc., standard terms of 
payment and discount. Standard rate of 
discount on past due account with charging 
thereof mandatory. 

Paper, Stationery and Tablet Mfg. Industry: 

Members file with code authority complete 
schedule of price, terms and conditions of 
sale, observance of which is mandatory. 

Cinders, Ashes, and Scavenger Trade: Sub- 
code authority to be established in Di- 
visions, said sub-code authority to formu- 
late uniform rules and regulations covering 
terms of sale and collections of account 
within their respective Divisions. Adher- 
ence to such terms of sale and enforce- 


THE U.S. F. & G., in conjunction 
with the F. & G. Fire, writes all forms 
of automobile insurance. Through a 


nation-wide army of agents and 


brokers, these companies pledge them- 
selves to give prompt, personal ser- 
vice to each policy holder, whenever 
and wherever the need arises. 


USF&G 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY 


with which is affiliated 


F &G FIRE 


FIDELITY AND GUARANTY FIRE CORP. 


Home Offices 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


ment of collection mandatory. Usual 
unfair trade practices prohibit 

Blouse and Skirt Mfg. Industries: Usual un- 
fair trade practices. No consignment sales 
allowed. Maximum terms and discounts 
and anticipatory interest specified. 


= » eon 
ou 
u g 
(Cont. fr. p. 13) extraction. There is 
ample every-day proof in the public 
press of the use of an alias or a change 
of name in all types of fraud—from 
rubber check writing up to large-scale 
swindles—and for the most part of good 
old American stock, changing from 
Brown to Black and from Doe to Roe. 
The credit losses from fraud of this 
type alone could well justify a Federal 
law prohibiting change of name or use 
of an alias, and prescribing a penalty 
for any change without due process in 
a court of record. In many cases where 
the perpetrator of a fraud has been so 
careful of his movements and so guard- 
ed himself by legal technicalities as to 
evidence, such a law and penalty is 
about the only one that would success- 
fully convict the malefactor. It would 
be a decided advantage in the prosecu- 
tion of criminals and public enemies, to 
whom the use of an alias is second 
nature, and would relieve the govern- 
ment of the necessity of proving up in- 
come tax violations in order to remove 
such gentry from active circulation. 
Furthermore, with the present advocacy 
of universal finger-printing, a law of this 
kind would be a fitting running mate, 
and would serve to complete the picture 
of the government with the whip hand 
against fraud and crime. The honest 
citizen would be unaffected, as he would 
not hesitate to legally change his name, 
if such a change were desirable to him, 
and do so properly in a court of record. 
“What this country needs is a good 
five cent cigar,’ a statement made 
famous by a famous statesman, could 
well be parodied by “WHAT THIS 
COUNTRY NEEDS IS A GOOD 
IRON-CLAD LAW AGAINST IN- 
DISCRIMINATE AND PROMISCU- 
OUS CHANGE OF NAME.” 


Lincoln and © 
Y our problems 


(Cont. from page 7) problems and dif- 
ficulties, two things stand out clearly: 
(1) the purchasing power of the mass 
of the people must be restored to the 
point that they will be able to purchase 
the normal output of our industries 


.without the piling up of surpluses of 


goods, and (2) some plan must be 
evolved to give to our economic system 
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in general a much greater degree of 
security and stability than it has had in 
the recent past. 

What, in brief space, is the essential 
nature of our present economic system ? 
I submit the following: Ours is a sys- 
tem of specialized function (division of 
labor) in which the means of produc- 
tion (land and capital) are owned by 
a relatively few people who receive 
comparatively large incomes in the form 
of rent, interest and profits (property 
incomes), while the mass of the people 
receive relatively small incomes in the 
form of wages and salaries (labor in- 
comes). The system is controlled by 
the owners of the means of production, 
and the end toward which that control 
is exercised is, on the whole, that of 
making profits. The inadequacies of 
this statement are obvious, but it will 
perhaps serve our present purpose satis- 
factorily. 

That an economic system arranged in 
this manner possesses many merits does 
not admit of argument. Such a system 
has been im existence in some com- 
munities for several hundred years and 
has in that time survived enormous dif- 
ficulties. All of which does not mean, 
however, that it is a perfect system, in- 
capable of improvement. As a matter 
of fact, such a system has some rather 
serious defects, as has been amply dem- 
onstrated by the distressed condition 
of business generally during the years 
of the recent depression, both in this 
country and in virtually all other indus- 
trially advanced countries of the world 
—not that this period was the first by 
any means to demonstrate the existence 
of such shortcomings. Judging from 
the high degree of political discontent 
manifested in the last national election 
—and most of this discontent was eco- 
nomic rather than political in origin— 
there are comparatively few people in 
the country who are not willing to ad- 
mit that something is wrong with the 
system as it existed at the time. 

As to just what is wrong and should 
be done about it is rather difficult to 
decide. It is not a time for hurried 
judgments on the basis of popular 
clamor, or the setting of one group of 
interests against another. On the con- 
trary it is a time for broad tolerance, 
unbiased reasoning, and the milk of 
human kindness. 

Our present leader is with interpre- 
tative insight seeking a solution to the 
far reaching problems of social, indus- 
trial and political import which beset 
our country. Certain it is that he is 
seeking to create a better order of things 
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instead of defending the existing order 
of things. He has the courage to de- 
stroy that something better may be 
achieved. 

As there are elements of similarity 
between present problems and those fol- 
lowing the Civil War so there is a 
similarity of ideals and purposes be- 
tween Lincoln and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Joshua Lee said of Lincoln, “He 
is well acquainted with the people, has 
placed his hand on the beating pulse 
of the nation, judged of its disease and 
is ready with a remedy.” This can be 
truthfully said of Mr. Roosevelt. 

Happy should be America for a 
President who accepted responsibility, 
who took the initiative and offered a 
definite rallying point for constructive 
forces, at a time when our country was 
planlessly drifting to economic disaster. 
Toward a goal of larger dignity and 
fuller life for the toiler and to secure 
for every citizen the full product of his 
labor; toward a goal of honesty and 
equity in dealings between Government 
and the people, between capital and 
labor: the President leads with an eye 
to enduring values. 

Lincoln rose to national prominence 
at a time when our country was dom- 
inated by passion rather than reason. 
He solved the problems of his time. 
Mr. Roosevelt rose to National prom- 
inence at a time when our country was 
dominated by economic and social injus- 
tices. He will lead the enlightened 
citizenry of our country to a solution of 
our present problems. Out of it will 
come a nation even greater than its 
great and glorious past. 


Pioneers 
Y and traditions 


(Cont. fr. p. 21) stirring tribute to the 
Association’s Legislative sanity. Honor- 
able J. A. Tawney electrified the Con- 
vention with an appealing address. 
“Confidence is Prosperity, Distrust is 
Ruin,” was one of the glistening 
thoughts of the address. 

Protecting capital against unnecessary 
and fraudulent fire waste was one of the 
Convention’s prominent appeal. An in- 
timate relationship had grown up be- 
tween the National Fire Protection 
Association and the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men; Franklin H. Went- 
worth, the former Association’s Execu- 
tive and Mr. Meek had appeared before 
many of the local Associations in behalf 
of fire-prevention; a National Fire Pre- 
vention Day was highly favored as a 
stimulus to sound (Continued on page 40) 
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3 Full-Time 
secretarial 
service...! 


The average office starts dicta- 
tion about 10; subtract an hour 
for lunch; at 3 dictating stops, 
to finish typing by 5. Only 4 
hours of routine service a day! 


The PRO-TECHNIC EDIPHONE 
has changed this . . . provided 
full-time secretarial service for 
thousands of offices. Edison’s 
completely enclosed dictating 
machine has eliminated the 
part-time dictation day! 


Edison PRO-TECHNIC Service 
allows everyone to forget clocks. 
Each dictator becomes inde- 
pendent of “dictation periods” 
—entirely free to manage his 
own time! 


See the new PRO-TECHNIC 
EDIPHONE! It is tailored in steel 
. . . dust-proof. All mechanism is 
enclosed. It employs Edison's new 
principle of “Balanced Voice- 
Writing” which humanizes the 
voice...and guarantees 20%-to- 
50% greater business capacity. 
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Notes 
About 
Credit 
Matters 


The 5 C's 


“It may be somewhat late to offer 
commendation on Mr. R. Guy Echols’ 
article in the September edition of 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, 
but such an article is surely worthy of a 
lot of consideration. 

“I agree with Mr. Echols’ suggestion 
that it would be appropriate for the 
National Association to give as much 
publicity as possible to the two NEW 
additions to the family of ‘Credit C’s’. 
If we stop to consider how closely re- 
lated CONDITIONS and CONDUCT 
are to credit qualifications, I am sure 
that we shall all begin to value our Credit 
Interchange reports even more than we 
have in the past. With the information 
given in the reports and these five factors 
in mind, Credit Interchange reports 
should be the very pulse of our decision. 

“The major columns on Interchange 
reports reflect Character, Capacity, Capi- 
tal, Conditions and Conduct. My ex- 
planation of this is: 

Type or Kind of Firm 

Selling Reflects Character 
How Long Sold Reflects Conduct 
High Credit Reflects Capacity 
Amount Owing Reflects Capital 
Paying Habit Reflects Condition 

“Of course there may be some differ- 
ence of opinion as to my classification 
but they are all very closely related, so 
that they could be put in pairs, and I 
believe the above is a good basis on 
which to work. 

“With the abundance of information 
given on Credit Interchange reports and 
the benefit derived from using them 
regularly and often, we should all, when 
talking to a prospect regarding member- 
ship, bring out these five Factors and 
show him that the scope of information 
covered is without question unrivaled. 
The prospect has no opportunity to pre- 
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sent a single obstacle and we should 
easily get his signature on the ‘dotted 
line’ and a check herewith. 

“The disadvantage of not being a 
Credit Interchange Member is so clear 
to all of us, that I would say, Let’s use 
these Five C’s more each day and go out 
and get that prospect signed up. Had 
I had these two new C’s in mind as 
well as I have now when I won the 
trip to Detroit Convention in 1932, I 
feel that I could have signed ten more 
full members. 

“May I be considered as seconding 
Mr. Echols’ suggestion of frequent and 
appropriate publicity of the ‘Five C’s’?” 

DALE H. DAVIS, 
Diesel Oil Sales Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 


Promotions 


Announcement is made that W. H. 
Keplinger, formerly credit manager of 
the Philadelphia district of The B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company, has been 
named district credit manager of the 
Seattle district for the company. Carl 
D. Horst, Jr. succeeds Keplinger at 
Philadelphia. Robert W. Nickels has 
been appointed credit manager for the 
Cleveland district after serving as whole- 
sale and retail credit manager in the 
Pittsburgh district and Walter J. 
Haecker has been appointed wholesale 
and retail credit manager for the Pitts- 
burgh district. 


Conference 


Credit executives in the district em- 
bracing Iowa, Nebraska, and South Da- 
kota are preparing for their conference 
on February 21 and 22 in Sioux City. 
Participating in the coming tri-state 
parley are the Des Moines, Lincoln, 
Omaha, Sioux Falls, Waterloo, Sioux 
City, Burlington, Cedar Rapids, Daven- 
port, and Ottumwa associations. Mr. L. 
Motz of Armour and Company, Sioux 
City, is Conference Chairman and Ex- 
ecutive Manager Heimann will be one 
of the featured speakers. Money and 
inflation, Soviet recognition, Credit De- 
partment organization, and budgetary 
control are some of the conference sub- 
jects which will take the time of the 
delegates by means of special addresses 
and discussion periods. 


Welcome 


Congratulations have been and are in 
order for Henry T. Farrell who recently 
became Secretary of the Rhode Island 
Association of Credit Men. Mr. Far- 
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rell joins the Providence unit of the 
N.A.C.M. with a long and varied list of 
qualifications, having been Secretary 
of the Retail Credit Managers’ Associa- 
tion there in 1926 and 1927, after prior 
service on that body’s directorial board, 
having been Assistant Secretary of the 
Providence association for the past 
four years, having been assistant to 
the superintendent of collections of the 
Narragansett Electric Company, besides 
representing the First Ward as Council- 
man in the city government. 


Round-table 


The fourth of the series of monthly 
conferences on foreign exchange, credit 
and collection problems was held in the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, on 
Wednesday, January 3. The parleys are 
sponsored by the Foreign Credit Inter- 
change Bureau of the N.A.C.M. and 
have been well attended by men inter- 
ested in these special problems of credits 
abroad. Special attention in the January 
meeting was given to Far Eastern coun- 
tries as well as the Latin-American mar- 
kets. Another meeting is scheduled for 
February 7. Minutes of all meetings 
are available from the N.A.C.M.’s For- 
eign Department. They are published 


in mimeographed form and average 
about 35 pages for each meeting. The 


charge is $1.00 per copy. 

Manufacturers shipping to certain 
parts of South America and to Cuba, 
as well as to the Far East, may expect 
better trade conditions in 1934 than 
they did in 1933, providing the textile 
market of India is not included, were 
opinions expressed at the conference. 

P. M. Haight, treasurer of the Inter- 
national General Electric Co. and presi- 
dent of the New York Credit Men’s 
Association, presided at the meeting. 

One textile credit man in attendance 
said that several of the big Indian cot- 
ton textile importers have canceled or- 
ders by cable since the first of the year 
because of the high protective tariff 
recently placed on textile imports into 
India. He did not say how long this 
condition might affect business with In- 
dia, but he said the cancellations were 
widespread in the New York district. 

Another man, who has just returned 
from 19 years spent in the Orient, gave 
it as his opinion that India, China and 
Japan are the easiest countries in the 
world in which to sell merchandise and 
the hardest from which to collect pay- 
ment on bills owing. He said he 
doubted that monetization of the Amer- 
ican mined silver would have any ap- 
preciable effect on the buying power of 
the eastern nations in this country. 
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Credit careers 


HERBERT £. CHOATE 


In his part of the country, Herbert 
E. Choate is known as “Ambassador- 
at-Large of the Credit Fraternity.” He 
came by this title, not by reason of any 
banquet-table jest, but by many years 
investment of his time and talent in 
the interest of the craft, and because he 
has been one of the leaders in every 
worth-while thing the National Associ- 
ation of Credit Men has undertaken. 

Born at Cochran, Georgia, of French- 
English descent, he lived in several 
towns in his native state, including 
Athens, where in his young manhood 
he began his credit career with a whole- 
sale dry goods firm. As one of the dis- 
tinguished Athenians recently said: 
“Herbert came to Athens as a Credit 
Manager, but having converted all of 
his firm’s customers to a cash basis, he 
was forced to seek a new field in which 
to ply his profession.” 

His interest in the Atlanta Associa- 
tion of Credit Men has not waned since 
his active participation in its organiza- 
tion, and he has served it ably and gen- 
erously through the years as member of 
its Board of Directors continuously since 
1906; President 1907-08; 1908-09; 
1912-13. In 1926 he was made hon- 
orary life member of the Atlanta Asso- 
ciation, and its Board of Directors. 
Though he has. been out of active credit 
work for some years, the Atlanta Asso- 
ciation continues to lean heavily on him 
for counsel and advice. 

Mr. Choate has just finished a success- 
ful year as President of the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce, which body 


under his direction has rendered con- 
spicuous service in working out local 
problems in connection with the N. R. A. 
Most of his life has been spent in At- 
lanta and he has time and again dis- 
tinguished himself in business and civic 
affairs. The same skill and diligence 
which has characterized his efforts in 
behalf of the credit profession, have 
distinguished him in all his official 
capacities, and his ever-widening fields 
of usefulness. 

He has served in his own community 
as Chairman of the Board of the Atlanta 
Freight Bureau, member Board of Di- 
rectors, Merchants & Manufacturers 
Association, member of the Public Cam- 
paigns Committee of the Atlanta Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Though he has con- 
sistently refused to be drawn into politics 
his sound judgment and keen, analytical 
mind, have been commandeered in many 
civic undertakings, notably, one-time 
member of the Mayor's Committee of 
Fourteen to formulate a new charter for 
the city, and in another city administra- 
tion he was appointed a member of a 
Special Committee to study the functions 
of the Atlanta government in order to 
bring about greater efficiency and econo- 
mies in its operation. 

While serving as a member of the 
Fulton County Grand Jury, he inaugu- 
rated a movement for the organization 
of a Grand Juror’s Association, to be 
composed of members of past Grand 
Juries, the purpose of which body is a 
constant and systematic study of crime 
conditions and criminal proceedure and 
keeping in touch with the County’s fiscal 
affairs. 

Mr. Choate assisted in securing the 
passage of the Bucket Shop Bill, Bulk 
Sales Law, and Assumed Name Law in 
Georgia, these measures having been 
sponsored by the Atlanta Association of 
Credit Men. He organized and spon- 
sored the movement which resulted in 
securing the passage by the Georgia Leg- 
islature of the Credit Union Law. 

For twenty years, up to 1926, Mr. 
Choate was Treasurer of J. K. Orr Shoe 
Company, in Atlanta, and since that 
time has operated his own business, 
Choate Investment Company, of which 
he is President. He is at this time a 
member of the Board of Directors and 
Finance Committee of ghe Fulton Na- 
tional Bank in Atlanta. 

His broad vision and unusual ability 
at organizing and directing in a thor- 
ough manner any public enterprise, have 
contributed much to the welfare activi- 

ties he has served in his community, 
such as Community Chest, Tuberculosis 
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Association and the Camp Fire Girls. 

In National affairs he has been active 
in the work and counsels of the National 
Association of Credit Men since 1906. 
A member of the Board of Directors 
1911-13, he served as Second Vice Presi- 
dent 1914-15, First Vice President 1919- 
20, was tendered the Presidency in 
1920, but could not serve, and later 
served a three-year term as Director ex- 
piring in June 1930. He was a mem- 
ber of the Joint Committee of the 
National Association of Credit Men and 
National Association of Referees in 
Bankruptcy, appointed in 1907. At the 
invitation of Edward A. Filene, of Bos- 
ton, he became a member of the Ad- 
visory Board, Credit Union Extension 
League. 

Exact workmanship is one of Mr. 
Choate’s cardinal virtues, and he applies 
to any task he undertakes the” intelli- 
gence, skill and courage needed to see it 
through to the highest degree of success 
possible. 


Re: Convention 


The Los Angeles Association, our na- 
tional hosts for the week of June 11th, 
Owen S. Dibbern, Western Division 
Manager, and National Convention Di- 
rector Brace Bennitt are already swing- 
ing into action in developing plans and 
programs for our annual meeting. 

At Los Angeles the preliminary com- 
mittees are already formed and at work. 
Word comes from S. P. Chase, Manager 
at Los Angeles that a substantial num- 
ber of advance registrations have already 
been received. A tentative program has 
already been developed for our Conven- 
tion week, although in too general a 
form for any definite release at this 
time. You may be assured, however, of 
outstanding values on the general ses- 
sion programs and exceptional entertain- 
ment in our spare time. 

Convention Director Bennitt has been 
in contact with the different transporta- 
tion mediums and exceptionally eco- 
nomical rates to California will apply 
for our Convention. At several local 
points already, there are plans under 
way to develop a Convention Special or 
a number of exclusive cars for the dele- 
gates. 

Also, the Convention is in the lime- 
light in many local Associations due to 
the fact that membership performance 
for the year will bring, as a reward, an 
allowance for a trip to Los Angeles. 

The Fourth Credit Congress of In- 
dustry will of course be a feature of the 
Convention Program. 
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Pioneers 
’ and traditions 


(Cont. from p. 37) public thought on this 
economic subject. 

The economy of Commercial Arbitra- 
tion, in rough and ready disputes, was 
highly favored by the Convention and 
became a fixed policy of the National 
Association. 

In the previous year Associations had 
been organized at Knoxville, Selma and 
Burlington, Vermont; the total mem- 
bership had advanced to 14,424. By 


for You 


unanimous approval Harry New of 
Cleveland was elected President, and 
one of the Association’s devoted work- 
ers, L. M. Hutchins of Grand Rapids, 
First Vice-President. 

With no one immediately in view for 
the Secretary-Treasurer’s position, a 
former President, O. G. Fessenden of 
New York, was requested to carry on 
the dual functions until the offices could 
be permanently filled. At a specially 
called meeting of the National Directors 
in November 1911, the writer was un- 
animously selected for the Secretary- 


in Washington 


kor years the Maryland 
Casualty Company has “ 


maintained a 


ashington Service 


Bureau to give up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation on opportunities for securing Government busi- 
ness. It frequently provides—all without cost—personal 


representation, except legal services, to handle promptly 
the most intimate details of this business. 


It is constantly furnishing by telegraph, pat and 


letters from the National Capital valuable an 


varied in- 


formation to attorneys, bankers, merchants, manufactur- 
ers, exporters, contractors and public officials concerned 
with the rulings, opinions, reports, documents, records, 
or other data from the Federal branches of the United 


States Government. 


Always say: 


“We want our protection through the 
Maryland Casualty Company.” 


It means something. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY 


company: 


at 
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Treasurer's positions and he took the 
reins on January Ist, 1912. 

The economy and dispatch of friendly 
adjustments were convincingly proved as 
the local Bureaus swung into full ac- 
tion. The record of 1911 disclosed the 
interesting information, that business 
estates had passed through the friendly 
adjustment process with more than two 
million liabilities, and nominal assets 
slightly exceeding one million dollars. 
Creditors had received dividends averag- 
ing 3414%. Bureau costs were surpris- 
ingly small. Uniformity and efficiency 
of operation was constantly sought by 
the National Association in this service 
field. Its powers over the local Bureaus 
were merely moral. Annual meetings of 
the managers were held, and at the 
close of the Connecting Years, rules of 
fair and ethical practice had been 
worked out and accepted by the man- 
agers for their self-control. The idea 
was appearing of a National Adjust- 
ment Department under competent man- 
agement. 

Planned and Emergency Credit Frauds 
continued to keep the Association’s 
fighting spirit at a fever heat. The local 
funds for prosecution purposes were 
touching the fringes only of the prob- 
lem, though 40% of the local bodies 
had some kind of a fighting chest. The 
moral and strategical powers of a na- 
tionally controlled fund was persistently 
talked of, and a militant proponent of 
the National idea, D. L. Sawyer of Mil- 
waukee never abated his intense pleas 
for some line of action that would give 
to the National Association the entire 
responsibility and the financial power to 
punish the credit bandit. Several plans 
were proposed at Conventions for the 
raising of a National Fund, but they 
dissipated in mere talk, until the idea 
was entertained of selling advertising 
space in the Credit Bulletin and using 
this income for the prosecution of credit 
fraud. 

The National Monetary Commission 
conducted a most complete and critical 
survey of World Banking, and the de- 
fects in our domestic banking laws and 
practices. ‘The expectantly awaited rec- 
ommendations eventually appeared and 
commanded immediate interest. 

The Commission’s report pointed out 
the lack of a common reservoir for 
banking reserves; the absence of any 
legal method for the banks to cooperate 
when stability was the paramount need ; 
the inelasticity of a bond secured cur- 
rency. To correct these defects and give 
to the country an appropriate Banking 
and Currency System, the Commission 
recommended a central bank system to 
be styled The (Continued om page 45) 
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Alphabet 


$0u. Dp. af 
anagrams, 


Mr. Smith, 


LC — FCA — FRB — FHLB - 


"It looks as though someone 
played anagrams with the al- 
phabet soup.” 
—Alfred E. Smith in 
“The New Outlook.” 


INITIALS’ ARE IN STYLE 


* And here are some of them: 
NRA—National Recovery Administration. 
RFC—Reconstruction Finance Corp. Fa 
AAA—Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
PW A—Public Works Administration. 
RACC—Regional Agricultural Credit Corp. 
CCC—Civilian Conservation ee 
DLB—De posit Liquidation Board. 
FDIC—Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
HOLC—Home Owners Loan Corp. 
FCA—Farm Credit Administration. 
FRB—Federal Reserve Board. 
FHLB—Federal Home Loan Bank. 
PCC—Production Credit Corp. 
BFC—Bank for Cooperatives. 
NFLA—National Farm Loan Association. 
TV A—Tennessee Valley Authority. 
ICC—Interstate Commerce Commission. 
ERA—Emergency Relief Administration. 
CW A—Civil Works Administration. 
NIC—W hich Stands For The 


NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE 
OF CREDIT 


These are the times that try men’s souls—and their memories. You're 
right, Mr. Smith. It does seem as though someone has been scrambling 
the alphabet. 

But, no doubt, you've noticed too that insistence on ability and knowl- 
edge are the prerequisites of the New Deal—not only in government but 
also in business. 

And in business the need of a sound training in fundamentals, espe- 
cially credit fundamentals, is completely understood and as completely 
demanded. In this modern credit economy, the man who hasn’t a grasp 
of credit fundamentals hasn’t much chance of forging ahead. 

NIC (National Institute of Credit, Mr. Smith) courses are designed 
for one purpose: to develop your Credit background. The new course 
in Credits and Collections will do exactly that. Write us today. Put your 
own initials up with those of the leaders. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT, Dept. 2, One Park Avenue, New York. 
Please send me details of your NEW course in Credits and Collections. 
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MeeAnswers to 


credit BA 


_questions 
a 


Conducted by E. B. Moran 


The National Association of Credit 
Men supplies answers to credit ques- 
tions and some of the answers, of gen- 
eral interest, are printed regularly in 
Credit and Financial Management. 
Advice cannot be given, however, re- 
garding legal rights and liabilities. 
Such advice should be obtained from 
an attorney to whom all the facts 
should be stated. When such inquir- 
ies are received, information is fur- 
nished only as to the general principle 
of law involved. 


Attorney's liens 

Q. If we should send a series of 
notes to an attorney in a distant city, to 
procure confession of judgment on the 
same for us, if debtor refuses to confess 
judgment, and we withdraw the action, 
upon the debtor's promise to pay, has 
the attorney a lien on the notes for fees 
charged for services rendered in insti- 
tuting the action? 

A. Yes. An attorney has a common 
law right of lien for fees against any 
papers in his possession belonging to 
the client. This is generally true in the 
several states, while New York gives 
the attorney an additional lien on the 
cause of action, and any recovery made 
therein, for the value of his services in 
connection with the litigation. 


Purchase of additional merchandise 
in liquidation sale 

. Can additional merchandise be 
purchased legally to be added to a liqui- 
dation sale when by so doing the pos- 
sible dividend to creditors may be 
increased? 

A. No. Article IX, Section 1 (a), 
of the Code of Fair Competition for the 
Retail Trade was interpreted on Decem- 
ber 15, 1933 by the National Retail 
Code Authority, with the approval of 
the National Recovery Administration, 
as follows: “This section shall apply to 
closing out sale, going out of business 
sales, bankrupt and receivers sales, or 
any sale of a like nature, either by auc- 
tion or otherwise, and it shall be con- 
sidered as false, inaccurate and mis- 
leading advertising and a violation of 
the Code, if any merchandise whatever, 
except such as may be in transit, on 
“order, or under firm contract, be added 
to the stock of merchandise which is on 
hand at the beginning of such sale.” 
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Taxation 


Q. In August 1933 we purchased 
some preferred stock for $120,000, plus 
$1,000 which was added in expectation 
of a dividend being declared in Septem- 
ber 1933. After the purchase the divi- 
dend was declared, and on September 
30, 1933 we received a dividend of 
$6,000. We sold the stock in October 
for $135,000. In computing our taxes 
do we deduct the $1,000 paid in ex- 
pectation of the dividend from the 
dividend received, namely $6,000? Do 
we pay any income tax on the amount 
gained in the transaction? 

A. The $1,000 may not be offset 
against the dividend because the divi- 
dend did not come into existence until 
declared by the board of directors of 
the corporation. Consequently, you 
have received a taxable dividend of 
$6,000. The $1,000 is, however, com- 
puted as part of the purchase price of 
the stock, putting the purchase price at 
$121,000. Insofar as you sold it for 
$135,000, you have netted a gain of 
$14,000 which is taxable as income. 


Bankruptcy 


Q. Can a creditor legally add interest 
from the date of maturity of his invoice 
to the principal of an open account, in 
fling his proof of claim in a bankruptcy 
case? If so, to what date is the interest 
chargeable—the date of filing the pe- 
tition, whether voluntary or involuntary, 
or the date of the adjudication? 

Secondly, the same question on a series 
of notes as distinguished from an open 
account, from the date of the execution 
of the notes which cover past due mer- 
chandise obligation to the date of the 
bankruptcy, voluntary or involuntary, 
and if so, should the same be added to 
the actual date of the filing of the peti- 
tion or to the date of the adjudication, 
if it is an involuntary petition? 

A. Section 63-a of the Bankruptcy 
Act provides that interest shall be prov- 
able to the date of the filing of a 
petition in bankruptcy. While this pro- 
vision, as it appears in the Act, applies 
only to promissory notes and similar in- 
stances, it has been interpreted to be 
applicable to any unsecured claim. See 
Brown v. Leo, U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals (2nd Cir.) 14 ABR. (N.S.) 
439, and cases cited therein. 


Contracts 


Q. We received an order through the 
mail, requesting merchandise amounting 
to $3,600, terms 60 days net. We reply 
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“your order is acceptable to us but the 
terms must be 30 days net.” The cus- 
tomer did not answer our letter, upon 
which we wrote him, accepting the 
terms he had specified, namely 60 days 
net. We then shipped the merchandise, 
and the customer refused to receive it or 
pay for it. Is he guilty of breach of 
contract, and, therefore, liable for the 
purchase price? 


A. No. There is no contract. A 
valid contract requires that there be an 
offer and an acceptance. Your letter to 
the customer, changing the terms, was 
mot an acceptance of his offer, but a 
counter-offer on your part, which is auto- 
matically a rejection of his original or- 
der. Your second letter, accepting his 
terms came after you had rejected his 
offer, so constituted a new offer coming 
from you, which had to be accepted by 
the customer before the contract was 
completed. Here there was no contract, 
consequently, no breach and no liability. 


Trade acceptances 


Q. What is the distinction between a 
trade acceptance and a bank acceptance? 


A. A trade acceptance is a draft, 
order or bill of exchange drawn by the 
seller of merchandise upon the pur- 
chaser, and accepted by the purchaser at 
a certain definite time and place, without 
any qualifying conditions. 

A bank acceptance is a written agree- 
ment on the part of a bank that it will 
pay at a certain definite time and place 
a certain amount to the seller of goods 
for and on behalf of the purchaser of 
such goods. 


Sales 


Q. In case of a breach of warranty 
what remedy has the buyer against the 
seller? 


A. Any one of four remedies, as fol- 
lows: He may 

1. Accept or keep the goods and set 
off his damage against the purchase 
price. 

2. Accept or keep the goods and 
bring an action against the seller for 
damages. 

3. Refuse to accept the goods, if the 
title or property has not passed and 
bring an action for damages caused by 
the breach. 

4. Rescind the contract and refuse to 
receive the goods, or if already received, 


feturn or offer to return them to the 


seller, and recover as much of the pur- 


chase price as hag been paid. 
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System 
Speed 





by the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, carry 
this prestige-building 
symbol of your member- 
ship in the nation’s fore- 
most credit organization. 








Savings 


are three major benefits gained by users—and they number in 
the thousands—of N. A. C. M. Credit Forms. 


System—through standardization for ready 
reference. 
Speed—through simplification for quick 
analysis. 
Savings—through quantity printing and 
thereby an economy of 20 to 40 
cents on the dollar! 


Join the thousands of Credit Departments which employ 
N. A. C. M. Standardized Credit Forms and see why the majority 
is right. Clip the coupon below for our NEW folio of forms with 
samples and prices. No obligation, of course, except that you 
owe your self and your department! 


YO Sraerars 
One Park Avenue New Yor N.Y, 
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CONTRACT. BREACH. SUIT. CLAIM 
FOR UNLIQUIDATED DAMAGES. AL- 
LOWANCE OF INTEREST ON VERDICT. 
VALIDITY. STATUTORY AUTHORIZA- 
TION. EXECUTION OF CONTRACT 
PRIOR TO ENACTMENT OF STATUTE. 
(U. S. SUP. CT.) 


Section 480 of the Civil Practice Act of 
New York, as amended by Chapter 623 of 
the Laws of 1927, provides for the allow- 
ance of interest on the principal sum awarded 
by verdict, report or decision for breach of 
contract whether the principal sum so award- 
ed was “theretofore liquidated or unliqui- 
dated.” This action was brought for breach 
of a contract, made in 1923, for the sale by 
appellee to appellants of red slate granules 
to be delivered j in agreed quantities in that 
year and in the three years following. The 
trial, in 1930, resulted in a verdict for ap- 
pellee, to the amount of which interest was 
added pursuant to the statute. On appeal, 
the Appellate Division struck out the allow- 
ance of interest as not permissible with re- 
spect to a claim arising before the statute 
was enacted. (235 A. D. 200.) The Court 
of Appeals entertained the question pre- 
sented under the contract clause of the Fed- 
eral Constitution (Art. I, sec. 10) and de- 
cided that the allowance of intexest did not 
impair the obligation of the contract. (261 
N. Y. 140.) The Court directed that the 
lien of interest be restored, and from the 
judgment entered accordingly this appeal is 
taken. The claim in suit was admittedly for 
unliquidated damages. There was no pro- 
vision in the contract with res to the 
recovery of interest in case of breach, that 
is, either for or against such recovery. The 
opinion of the Court of Appeals shows that 
at the time of the making of the contract the 
law of New York was not clear and certain 
as to the allowance of interest. 

Held that the statute in question concerns 
the remedy and does not disturb the obliga- 
tions of the contract. The contractual obli- 
gation of appellants was to take and pay for 
the descri articles, and the law, in force 
when the contract was made, required that 
in case of breach appellants should make 
good the loss sustained by the appellee. The 
ascertainment of that loss, and of what would 
constitute full compensation, was a matter 
of procedure within the range of due process 
in che enforcement of the contract. The mere 
fact that such legislation is retroactive does 
not bring it into conflict with the guarantees 
of the Federal Constitution, and when the 
action of the legislature is directed to the 
_ enforcement of the obligations assumed by 
the parties and to the giving of suitable relief 
for non-performance, it cannot be said that 
the obligations of the contract have been im- 
paired. The decisive — in the instant case 
is that the provision for the enlarged remedy 
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was consistent with the substantial rights of 
the parties under their contract and cannot 
be regarded as an unreasonable exercise of 
legislative power. Judgment affirmed. Funk- 
houser et al. v. J. B. Preston Co., Inc. U. 
S. Supreme Ct. (N. Y.). Decided December 
4, 1933. 


BULK SALES LAW. CONSTRUCTION. 
LIABILITY OF A MORTGAGEE OF 
CHATTELS. (OKLA.) 


Held that, in order to hold a mortgagee 
liable under article 2, ch. 48, O. S. 1931, 
known as the “Bulk Sales Law,” there must 
be shown that there was a transfer of the 
mortgaged property accomplished by and 
under such chattel mortgage, either by actual 
manual transfer of the possession or by some 
substituted arrangement between the mort- 
gagor and mortgagee whereby the same ef- 
ect is accomplished, e. g. and arrangement 
whereby the mortgagor is authorized to sell 
the mortgaged chattels and the proceeds 
thereof are to be paid to the mortgagee under 
its mortgage. Coben v. Exchange National 
Bank of Tulsa. Okla. Supreme Ct. Decided 
November 14, 1933. 


NATIONAL RECOVERY ACT. VA- 
LIDITY. RIGHT OF DISCHARGED 
EMPLOYEE TO SUE UNDER CODE. 
(TENN.) 

This suit attacks the validity of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act and the 
Code of Fair Competition for the Underwear 
and Allied Products Manufacturing Industry. 
The complainant, a dyer formerly in the 
employ of the defendant, pleads that the 
provisions resulted in his loss of employ- 
ment; that but for them he would be re- 
employed, that the defendant before the 
code became effective, operated its machines 
for a longer period of time, that the short- 
ening of hours resulted in complainant's loss 
of position. Held that it was not intended 
by the Congress, in authorizing the limitation 
of the hours of use of machines, to deprive 
dyers of their employment or right to con- 
tract with respect thereto. Neither the Act 
nor the Code expressly or necessarily re- 
quired the defendant to —— complain- 
ant. Complainant is not entitled to maintain 
his action. Starring et al v. Frazier, Jr. (U. 
S. Dist. Ct., East. Dist. of Tenn. Oct. 24, 
1933.) 


N. I R. A. CONSTRUCTION. RELA- 
TION OF EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE. 
STRIKE. PICKETING. COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING. NATIONAL LABOR OR- 
GANIZERS. (N. J.) 

Complainant operates a rayon factory on 
the open shop plan. The American Federa- 
tion of Silk Workers attempted to unionize 
the shop. The Federal Government notified 
the Federation that while the silk industry 
code was being formulated, the cotton textile 
code would apply to the rayon industry. The 
Federation continued to picket complainant's 
plant. Held that neither N. I. R. A. or 
N. R. A. may foster a nation-wide confedera- 
tion of workers, any more than a nation-wide 
confederation of capitalists who engage in 
industries and trades wherein workers are 
employed. There can be no special privilege 
afforcled either class against the other. Labor 
is property; capital is property; both must be 
equally safeguarded. An employer has a 
right to aaa its business and deal with 
its enaployees without interference by inter- 

diers such as organizers, stri itators 
or the like, affiliated with a nation-wide labor 
organization. “Collective bargaining” must 
be the result of individual action by both 
employer and employees. Where, as in the 
case sub judice, proofs manifest that the 
purpose of the defendants, and the real ob- 
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ject of the strike instigated by them, is to 
compel complainant to accede to their de- 
mands. The purpose and object thereof is 
unlawful and will be enjoined. Bayonne 
Textile Corp. v. American Federation of Silk 
Workers et. al. (N. J. Chancery Ct. Oct. 
26, 1933.) 


BANKING EMERGENCY. LAWS AS 
TO HOARDING OF GOLD. CONSTITU- 
arm. POWERS OF CONGRESS. 

By, Section 3 of Title I of the Act of 
March 9, 1933, Congress has authorized the 
Secretary of the Treasury to requisition all 
gold owned by persons under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. By this Section 
the Secretary of the Treasury is the official 
authorized to exercise the power of eminent 
domain in respect of gold. Held that the 

rovisions of this Section is a valid exercise 

y Congress of a power necessatily. incidental 
to its currency power. But as to the regula- 
tion made under Section 5 of the Executive 
Order of August 28, 1933, prohibiting every 
person after thirty days from the date of the 
order from holding in his possession or re- 
taining any interest in any gold bullion 
situated in the United States, it is clear that 
the persons who drafted that Executive Order 
for the President's signature went outside 
the Congressional mandate, which gave the 
President authority to investigate, regulate or 
prohibit the hoarding of oat Authority to 
regulate or prohibit one act such as hoarding 
or the continuance thereof, cannot be con- 
sidered to authorize the requirement of Sec- 
tion 5 of the Executive Order that the owner 
of thé gold must yield up his interest therein 
and title thereto. That requirement is neither 
a regulation nor a prohibition, but a requi- 
sition: The power to requisition gold bullion 
delegated by Congress was lodged only in 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and not in the 
President. Therefore, Section 5 is, in effect, 
confiscatory. Campbell v. Chase National 
Bank of City of New York. (United States 
v. Campbell; Campbell v. Medalie.) (U. S. 
Dist. ‘- South. Dist. of N. Y. Nov. 16, 
1933. 


COLLECTION OF LIGHT BILLS. 
SOLVENCY. 
(MICH.) 


Defendant bank suspended. Plaintiff power 
company petitioned to be allowed a preferred 
claim. Plaintiff entered into an arrangement 
with the bank whereby the monthly bills of 
customers of petitioner were, paid to the 
bank.’ These collections were kept separate 
to about the tenth or fifteenth of the month, 
then the money was deposited into a check- 
ing account. Entry of various items of the 
account was made upon loose leaf ledger 
sheets. Plaintiff asserts that the money is 
impressed with a trust Reliance is placed on 
Act 240, subdiv. 3, section 13 of the Pub. 
Acts of 1931. Held that section I of this 
act limits the.term “item’’ as meaning ‘any 
check, note or other instrument providing 
for the payment of money’; and therefore 
the light and power bills do not fall within 
the statutory provision. The act provides 
that the preference does not arise in a case 
wherein “an unconditional credit is given 
on” the bank’s books for the amount of 
the collection made. In the instant case 
credit was so given and by reason of plain- 
tiff having drawn checks upon this account 
for years, it must be held that its funds in 
the hands of the insolvent bank were being 
treated as an ordinary bank deposit. Reichert 
v. Arcadia State Savings Bank et al. (Mich. 
Sup. Ct. Dec. 5, 1933.) 


IN- 
PREFERRED CLAIM. 


Druggist: How’s your wife today? 

Customer: Oh, she can’t complain. 

Druggist: I didn’t know she was as 
ill as that. 









Pioneers 
= and traditions 


(Cont. fr. p. 40) National Reserve Asso- 
ciation; the National Banks were to or- 
ganize this central institution and fur- 
nish the capital that it would need; the 
System would comprise local Associa- 
tions with a minimum number of banks 
and combined capital; control would be 
in the hands of forty-five directors of 
whom a portion would represent the 
government; rediscount privileges were 
provided in the plan; a note issue lim- 
ited to nine hundred million dollars was 
authorized with a 50% coverage of 
gold. 

The American Bankers Association, 
after a careful review of the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations, endorsed them 
in 1911. The National Association of 
Credit Men, through its Banking and 
Currency Committee, studied the Bill 
minutely, debated its merits and at the 
Convention of 1912 recommended its 
approval. One of the finest spirits of 
these Association Days, D. G. Endy of 
Philadelphia, was Chairman of the As- 
sociation’s Committee and did yeoman’s 
work in a critical study of the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations. The work of 
the Commission and its recommenda- 


tions were doomed in the political 
changes of 1932. The Democratic plat- 
form of 1912 condemned the Commis- 
sion’s plan of a central bank, and with 


Mr. Wilson’s election in November - 


1912 everything appertaining to the 
Commission’s plan went into the dis- 
card. 


The need of a National Chamber of 


.Commerce appeared at this time, when 


commercial problems and opportunities 
were rapidly expanding. Upon invita- 
tion of the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, a meeting was held in Washing- 
ton April 22nd and 23rd 1912, from 
which emerged the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of America. 
The National Association of Credit Men 
was represented at this meeting and as- 
sisted in creating this new commercial 
body. 

The Seventeenth Annual Convention 
was held in Boston during June of 
1912. The broadness of the Associa- 
tion program was vividly evident at this 
Convention. Fixing a Code of Credit 
Ethics was ordained as a worthy objec- 
tive, and brought out interesting devel- 
opments. A special committee on Com- 
mercial Arbitration was authorized, the 
appointment of a National assistant to 
cover the Adjustment Bureau Field was 





favored, Credit Education was now com- 
ing to the front for the building of ef- 
ficient credit managers. 

It was the maiden appearance of the 
new Secretary-Treasurer. Associations 
had been organized through the previ- 
ous year at Bristol, Grand Forks, Provi- 
dence, Springfield and Wheeling. The 
membership had reached a new high 
peak at 15,845. 

One of the continuing pioneers, F. R. 
Salisbury, was elevated to the President's 
Office with the good-will of everyone; 
Charles E. Meek was advanced to the 
First Vice-President’s Office, and Enoch 
Rauh of Pittsburgh selected for the Sec- 
ond Vice-President’s Office. 

The Connecting Years were the re- 
positories of interesting developments, 
the Association’s entire front was 
strongly placed and equal to a further 
advance. Eighty-three local Associations 
were functioning at the close of 1912 
and everything was set for the next 
drama. 





Husband: If a man steals—no mat- 

ter what—he will live to regret it. 
Wife (sweetly): You used to steal 
kisses from me before we were married. 
Husband: Well, you heard what I said. 
—"Tarheel Banker’ 


Montgomery Ward Selects Auto-typist 


After a careful study of all methods of producing letters, 
Montgomery Ward selects Auto-typists for handling time- 
payment correspondence. They find that a large part of 


their correspondence is repetitive and therefore can be 
standardized. Of course, the letters must be individually 


typewritten and certain information inserted pertinent only 


to the person addressed. Both of these requirements are 
perfectly met by the Auto-typist, and letters produced at 
a fraction of the cost of former methods. 


Why not investigate the possibilities of this method for 


handling the bulk of collection and credit correspondence? 
Your own typist can turn out 250 short letters a day and 
each one will be as effective as individually dictated letters. 


The results are amazing. 


Ask us to send you reports from users on results obtained. 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. 


608 North Carpenter Street 


Chicago, Ill. 





The Auto-typist Letter Selector permits 
operators to turn to any one of a dozen 
letters without changing the record roll. 
Correspondents may handle a wide variety 
of conditions with such a set of letters. 
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Approved Adjustment Bureaus 


January 15, 1934 


The services offered by each of the Bureaus listed below are indicated by symbols which appear after each listing, as follows: 
A—Assignments B—Bankruptcy Claims Representation C—Collections P—Personal Contact Service R—Receiverships T—Trusteeships 


See Lee Bureau, of the. 


aes og n of 
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Mgr (A 


CALIFORNIA—Los ANGELES—Collections and Trav- 
eling Adjuster Service. Collection Division of the 
Los Angeles C.M.A. 804-5 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Reid Fulkman, Mgr. (BCP) 


OaKLAND—Adjustment Bureau of the Oakland 
a of Credit Men, 414 Central Bank Bidg., 
. Thomson, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


SAN FRANCISCO—Adjustment Bureau of the Credit 
Managers’ Assn. of Northern and Central Calif., 
tac ae St., . Walker, Mgr. 


COLORADO—DeEnver—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Rocky Mountain A.C. 810 Fourteenth St., 
James B. McKelvey, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


CONNECTICUT—New Haven—Adjustment Bu- 
reau of the Connecticut A.C.M. Ry) Temple St., 


Credit Men, pe Title & Trust 


can Mgr.; J. L. Vance, Asst. 


Eugene N. Dietler, Mgr. (ABCPRT 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—WasHINcTON—Ad- 
ustment Bureau ¢ the Washington A.C.M. 755 
Munvey Bide. A L. Birch, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


FLORIDA — Tampa — Adjustment Bureau of the 
Tampa A.C.M., P. O. x 2128, S. B. Owen, 
Mgr. (ABCPRT 


GEORGIA—ATLANTA—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Atlanta A.C.M., 305 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
F. H. Sned, Mgr. (ABPRT) 

ILLINOIS—Cuicaco—Adjustment Bureau of the 

H. . Cline, Mgr., Estates 


nee 2 a 
Dep't. Stern Mgr. Collection | Division ; 
21st Flee es art. (ABCPRT) 


Cuicaco—The Service Corporation of the 
N.A.C.M., Room 1062 First National Bank Bldg., 
George E. Schrade, Mgr. (BCP) 


INDIANA—EvansvILLE—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Evansville A.C.M., 504 Furniture Bldg., A 
Oschmann, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


INDIANAPOLIS—Adjustment Bureau. of the Indian- 
apolis A.C.M., 901 ee Bank Bldg., Merritt 
ields, Mgr. (ABCPR T) 


SouTtH Benp—Northern Indiana Adjustment Bu- 
reau, 2nd oe et News Times Bldg., E. J. Pay- 
ton, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


IOWA—Daven pone 


eaguene Bureau of the 
a a? sas 


1001 First National 
= Sean, ie. (ABPRT) 


Des seaiaieciiaaiial Bureau of the 
Moines A.C.M., 818 Valley National Bank Bide 
Don E. Neiman, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


Sioux Crry—Adjustment Bureau of the Inter- 
State A.C.M., 625- — Bidg., P. A. 
Lucey, Mgr. (ABCPRT 


eae ustment Bureau of the 
Wichita Association ae Men, 4th Floor, 
First National Bank Bidg.. M. E. Garrison, Mgr. 
(ABCPRT) 


KENTUCKY—Lexincton—Adjustment Bureau of 

at Lexington Ae . Men, ~~ 
rust arty, 

CABCERT) on 


Lotsa en thie an s Adjustment 


Bureau, 3rd Floor, ‘ , S. J. Schneider, 
Mgr. (ABCPRT ) ped B J. 


LOUISIANA—NEw Cuananee-Stiement Bureau 
of the New Orleans Credit Men’s Ass’n., 1007 
CiBCPAT) Crescent Bldg., Chas. G. Cobb, Mgr. 


MARYLAND—Ba.timorE—Adjustment ee of 
the Baltimore Ass’n. of Credit Men, 301 West 
Redwood St., George J. Lochner, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


MASSACHUSETTS — SprRINGFIELD — aq pamen 
Bureau of the Western Mass. Ass'n 
Men, 616 State Bldg., H. E. Mostea, Mer. 
(ABCPRT) 


MICHIGAN—Detrort—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Detroit Association of it Men, 1282 First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., L. E. Deeley, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


Granp Rapips—Adjustment Bureau of the Grand 
Rapids Credit Men’s Ass’n., 602-8 Association of 
Commerce -» Edward DeGroot, Mgr. 
(ABCPRT) 


46 


MINNESOTA—DuLutH—Duluth 


Jobbers Credit 
Bureau, Inc., 501 Christie Bldg., E. G. Robie, 
Mer. (ABCPRT) 


MINNEAPOLIS—Collections and ates aioe 
Service; Associated Creditors, Inc need 
Tower, H. S. Holbrook, Sec’ y-Treas. For 

habilitations and Liquidations see St. Paul (CP) 


St. Paut—Rehabilitations and Liquidations, The 

Northwestern redit Bureau, 2233 Uni- 

versity Ave., . For Collec- 

tions and Traveling Adjuster "Service, see Minne- 
apolis (ABRT) 

MISSOURI—Kansas_ Crry—Adjustment Rosen of 
the Kansas City Association of Credit Men, 5th 
Floor, Carbide and Carbon Bld Sar 912 Baltimore 
Ave., C. L. Davies, Mgr. (ABC 


St. Lours—Adjustment Bureau of i St. 
Association of Credit Men, 214 N 
Orville Livingston, Mgr. (ABCPRT 


Louis 
- Sixth &., 


MONTANA—BILiincs—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Montana-Wyomi ing Association of Credit Men, 
Box 1184, Meredith Davies, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


Great Fatts—Adjustment Bureau of the North- 
ern piemeene Association of Credit Men, Box 1784, 
F. E. McDonnell, Mgr. (ABPRT) 


NEBRASKA—LINCOLN—See Omaha. 
OmaHa—Adjustment Bureau of the Omaha As- 
ae. of Credit Men, 2nd Floor, poe 
Bidg., a and Harney Sts., G. P.’ Horn, Mgr. 
CABCPRI 


NEW JERSEY—Newark—Credit Men's Adjustment 
Bureau, Inc., 17 William St., Wm. H. Whitney, 


Mgr. ; David T T. Young, M Collection ™ 
(ABCPRT) er. ~~ 


NEW YORK—BurraLo—Western New York Ad- 
ustment Corp., 544- 2 Gerrans Bldg., James D. 
occa, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


New York—Adjustment Bureau of the new York 
Credit Men’s Ass’ B re Fourth Ave _o 
Hough, Mgr. . ie (Collections henile 

York Credit Nee s Collection Division, ne? ma 
avo © Fearth Ave., C. E. Liddon, Mgr.) 


New York—The Service Co 
N.A.C.M., 1 Park Ave., E. B. 
(BCP) 


ration of the 
oran, Secretary. 


RocHESTER—Collection Bureau of the Rochester 
Credit me s Service Corporation, Suite 408, 34 
State St., T. E. McCallion, Mgr. (BCP) 


SyracusE—The _ Servi of 
N.A.C.M., 332 So. Warren St., Bieta Ss. Ball 
Meat) Ernest H. Stauber, Collection Manager. 


NORTH CAROLINA — CHarLotre — Adjustment 
Bureau of the Carolina Aci ede . Credit Men 
Inc., 512-13 Comnecciel Bank Bldg., E. C. Fear- 
rington, Mgr. (ABCPRT) : 


OHIO—CLEvELAND—Adjustment Bureau the 
Cleveland Association of Credit Men, 410 ha 
Bldg., Hugh Wells, Mgr. (ABCPR T) 


Co_umBus—Credit Association of Central Ohio, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., William G. Hills, 
Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


Dayton—Collection Dept. of the Doren A.C.M., 
40 Hamiel Bldg., Fifth and Ludlow Sts., Leo j. 
Bouchard, Mgr. (BCP) 


ToLepo—Adjustment Bureau of the Toledo fiee- 
ciation of Credit Men, 622 Madison Ave., H. 
Voss, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


Keenegpeans-ceaegenae Bureau of the Youngs- 
town fppociesion, of Credit Men, Use nome 
Bank Bldg., E. Johnson, Mgr. ( 


OKLAHOMA—OKLAHOMA Crry—Adjustment Bu- 


reau of the Oklahoma Wholesale aoa —_ s As- 


sociation, 907 Cotton-Grain Exch , E. E. 
Barbee, Mgr. (ABPRT) — 


bs avaheleaatns Bureau 


Tulsa Credit 
Men’s mm P.O 


(ABCPRT 


OREGON—PortLanp—Adjustment Bureau o 


Portland Queue of mete Men, 471 Pitt 
Block, E. W. Johnson, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


of the 
Bor 466. CL. Teale, Men 


PENNSYLVANIA—ALLENTOWN—Lehigh Vali _ 
4 s Adjustment Bureau, 503 ee Bldg., 
einhard, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


PITTSBURGH—Adjustment and Service Bureau of 
the Credit Association of Western Pa., 6th fi. 

Westinghouse Bldg., R. H. Coleman, Mgr. 
(ABCPRT) 


ALTOoNA—Adjustment Bureau of the Credit As- 
sociation of Western Pa., 1413 Eleventh Ave., 
Paul A. Kerin, Dist. Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


OHNSTOWN—(Eastern Dist. Office) Adjustment 
ureau of the ane Ass'n. of Western Pa., on 
Swank Bldg., S. I. Lasner, Dist. Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


UNIONTOWN—Adjustment Sues of the Credit 
Association ¢ Western Pa., 704-5 Second Natl. 
Bank Bldg., F. W. Mosier, Dist. Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


RHODE  ISLAND—Provipence—Adjustment_Bu- 
reau of the Rhode Island Association of Credit 
Men, 87 Weybosset St., H. T. Farrell, Mgr. 
(ABCPRT) 


oqure DAKOTA—Sioux Farits—See Sioux City, 
Iowa. 


TENNESSEE—CuatTranooca—Adjustment — Bureau 
of the Chattanooga Association of Credit Men, 
1124 Hamilton National Bank Bldg., C. H. Mc- 
Collum, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


KNoxviLLE—Adjustment Bureau of the Knoxville 
Bowe of Credit Men, 504 New Sprankle 
B W. A. DeGroat, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


sia diakomn Bureau of the Memphis 
Association of Credit Men, 206 Randolph Bidg., 
E. C. Correll, Mgr. (ABCERT) 


TEXAS — Dattas— North Texas Adjustment & 
Credit Interchange Bureau, Suite a2. Santa Fe 
Bldg., M. L. Barnett, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


Houston—Adjustment Bureau of the Houston 
Association of Credit Men, 433 First National 
Bank Bldg., Morris D. Meyer, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


San ANToNIO—San Antonio Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Adjustment pane. 313 Alamo National 
Bank Bldg., Henry A. Hirschberg, Mgr. (ABPRT) 


UTAH—Satt Lake Crrv—Adjustment_ Bureau of 
the Inter-Mountain Association of Credit Men, 
1411 Walker Bank Bldg., Robert Peel, Mgr. 
(ABCPRT) 


VIRGINIA—LyNcHBuRG—Credit apiece and 
Adjustment Bureau of the Tock bug oy Association 
of cnt Men, 405 Lynch Bldg Wood, 
Mer. (ABCPRT) 


RICHMOND—Adjustment Bureau of the Richmond 
a of Credit Men, pe Travelers Bidg., 
P. Abernethy, Mgr. (ABCPR T) 


WASHINGTON—Starriz—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Seattle Aso, of Credit Men, 7th _ 
Alaska Bldg., C. P. King, Mgr. (ABCPR 


Sronsue—tpsinge Merchants’ oe 718 
(ABCRT) 


Realty Bldg., J. D. Meikle, Mgr. 


gt ga Association of Tacoma, 
802 Tacoma Bldg., E. B. Lung, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


WEST RGR RE —-Couasastate- idigginent Bu- 
reau of the Charleston a ¥- vr Credit Men, 
A OpCPR 402, gs, 0 Quarrier St., . Belcher, Mgr. 


CLarKSBURG—Central W. Va. Credit & dias. 
ment Bureau, 410 Union Bank Bldg., U. R. Hoff- 
man, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


HuNTINGTON—Tri-State oa & 
= 5 agar 228 First Hun 
Bidg., C. C. Harrold, Mer. 


WHEELING—Adjustment Bureau of the Wheeling 
Association of Credit Men, 913 Hawley Bldg., 
E. K. Pfeil, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


WISCONSIN—GrEEN Bay—Adjustment, Bureau of 
the Northern Wisconsin-Michig 4 une of 
+ haa rae — Bide C. Creviston, 


Sakae hapsdin att Bureau of the Mil- 


of Credit Men, 632-46 The 
Milwaukee Gas t Co. Bidg., Jas. G. 
Executive Mgr. ( PRT) 


Adjustment 
re National Bank 
ABCPRT) 


Romer, 


OsHKOsH—Adjustment Bureau of the Central 
Association 


Wisconsin of eee Men, 311-12 cies 
Nat'l. Bank Bidg., C. D. Breon , Mgr. (ABCPR T) 








Those sheets in your Transfer Ledger—the grist resulting from 
the regular course of your business—are but a small percentage 
of your total business) BUT EVERY SHEET IN YOUR 
TRANSFER LEDGER REPRESENTS POSSIBLE PROFITS. 
Why not turn these P. and L. totals into dollars? 


The accounts collected by the COLLECTION BUREAUS of the 
National Association during the past 12 months totaled Millions 
of Dollars. There are 72 of these APPROVED COLLECTION 
BUREAUS, one of which is in touch with practically every 
community in the United States. 


It is a matter of pride to our Bureaus that the average time for 
collecting past-due accounts is shorter than through any other 
medium. The speed and accuracy of BUREAU COLLECTION 
SERVICE is backed by the prestige of a great National Organ- 
ization. May we not explain our service further? 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit & Financial Management 





















Thirty-ninth 


Annual 


Convention 


N. A. C. M. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
June 11th-15th 


1934 


Details of plans “now in work” indi- 


cate the 1934 Convention will be the 
most important pithexing of Credit 
Men ever held. The program for five 
days will be crowded with important 
sessions, group conferences, and un- 
usual educational features which will 
make this convention a Post-graduate 
Course for active Credit Executives. 
Why not start now on your plans to 
attend this great educational assembly? 


FOURTH 
Credit Congress 
of Industry 


will be one of the outstanding features 





